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CHAPTER VIL 
STEVEN’S RIVAL, 


TEVEN walked along the London streets that night like a man 
walking in his sleep. The gas, and the faces the gas shone upon; 
the crowds streaming out from the different theatres; the flaring, 
open-windowed supper-rooms—the whole outside midnight bril- 
liancy of the civilization from which he had been divorced so long, 
was present before him: but only as the narrow ledge along which 
he treads in unconscious safety is present before the bodily percep- 
tions of the sleep-walker. All that Steven saw in the spirit was 
Katharine’s smile; all that he felt was the parting pressure of her 
hand; and with his heart fixed on her—like Christian’s on the 
shining figures at the gate—he smoked his cigar quietly along Pic 
cadilly and the Haymarket, then took a turn or two up and down 
the Strand, and when he got back to the Charing Cross Hotel and 
to his rest, just fell asleep as placidly as he used to do in the woods 
with his saddle under his head for a pillow, dry leaves and moss for 
his bed, and heaven above for his roof! 

Only when the next morning came; when he had dressed and 
gone down into the great, bare coffee-room, where two or three 
lonely men like himself, as far apart from each other as possible, 
stood dismally looking out through the windows, did the intoxica- 
tion of Miss Fane’s presence begin to pass away; and Steven ask 
himself, with a start, what fool’s part this was that he was playing! 
Miss Fane possessed a gracious smile, a beautiful hand—belonging 
to whom? Standing, with his arms moodily folded, at the furthest 
window in the room, Steven occupied himself for half an hour or 
more over the solution of this pleasant problem; the bearings it 
was likely to have upon his own life; and so wrapt in his own 
thoughts was he that. a waiter bearing a card upon a salver, and 
with a marked access of respect in tone and manner, had to address 
him three times before he could be made to understand that a gen- 
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tleman had called to see him, and was now waiting at the coffee- 
room door. 

“Lord Petres,” said Steven, stooping to read, but not touching 
the card, and with the blood rising to his face—a second befere he 
had been wishing Lord ,Petres in a very different place to the 
Charing Cross Hotel. “Ask him in, of course. Didn’t you know I 
was here?” 

Upon which the waiter went out, with fine breeding hiding the 
card in his own hand on the road so that my lord should not see 
the ignorant contumely with which it had been received; and a 
minute later ushered up my lord himself, hat in hand, along the 
coffee-room to the place where Steven, his back to the fire, his hand- 
some face well in the air, stood and waited for him superbly. 

Lord Petres, whose life for the last five-and-twenty years had 
been spent as much in Paris as in London, possessed, with plenty 
of good English heartiness, all the fluent, easy grace of a French- 
man in such 1 matters as salutation and self-introduction ; and Steven, 
quick as men of his class always are in recognizing the presence of 
a gentleman, felt half his prejudices disarmed in a moment against 
Katharine’s lover. 

“ How are you, Lawrence ?” shaking his hand, “ very glad indeed 
to see you in England. Ten years you’ve been away. Ah, you'll 
find a good many things changed—climate same as ever, you see, 
Thank you,” as Steven pushed up an armchair for him, “ but not 
too near the fire. I am in very delicate health, Lawrence, and these 
east winds play the mischief with me. If you will let me, I'll take 
off my scarf.” Saying which he sat down, unbuttoned his great- 
coat, and took off an enormous woollen shawl which was tightly 
wrapped round his throat and face. “I have Wentworth for my 
chest—I believe in none of them—and he tells me my left lung is 
touched, and I must shield myself from fog—morning fog especially, 
and I’ve Bright for my liver, and he tells me I must walk constantly 
in the fresh air—morning air especially, so between them I’m re- 
duced, as you see, to traversing the streets like a mummy. If you 
have a good constitution, Lawrence, thank heaven for the best of 
gifts. You see in me a wreck—a complete wreck.” 

And Lord Petres smiled; a feeble, pleasant little smile; and 
taking off a pair of lined seal- skin gloves, held out his hands, fragile 
and white as a woman’s, toward the fire. 

Steven gazed down at him in a sort of wonder, and without 
finding a word to utter. 

“T must strike you as looking ill, I know,” said Lord Petres, 
earnestly. “People who see me often, of course, are no judges, 
and I’m so harassed and tossed about by the conflicting opinions of 
the surgeons, that to have the fresh opinion of a stranger like your- 
self would be worth anything to me. Now, doI look to you seri- 
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ously diseased ? Meeting me, without prejudice of any sort, would 
you say that man’s liver is gone or not? I should be excessively 
obliged to you, Lawrence, if you could collect your thoughts on 
the subject and answer me honestly.” 

“ Well, ’'m not much used to sickness myself,” said Steven, “and 
another thing, I’m so accustomed to live among men with skins 
tanned as brown as my own, that every one I see in cities is likely 
to strike me as pale-faced. Certainly, seeing you for the first time, 
I should say—” 

“Lawrence, I ask you, solemnly, not to hesitate.” 

“Well then, I should say I thought you had something the 
matter with you; but of course it would be beyond me in every 
way to say what your complaint was.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord Petres, with resignation, “if the doctors would 
only confess as much. If they would accept my wretched state of 
health as a fact and not attempt to theorize upon it, what I should 
be saved—I don’t speak from a commercial point of view only— 
what I should be saved in pernicious drugs, fruitless deprivations, 
early rising! Lawrence, you have, I know, been leading a wild 
kind of life of late—the only life fit for a man to live—and until 
you get into a state like mine, a state of chronic dyspepsia, aggra- 
vated by all that science can effect, you'll never know what civiliza- 
tion is, I am a martyr to erroneous British systems, past and 
present. My wretched digestion I inherit from men whose powers 
were exhausted by our national kitchen, my present aggravated 
condition has been achieved by the drugs of our national pharma- 
copeia. It’s the fashion to say that England in a hundred years 
will have sunk into insignificance through the exhaustion of her 
coal, Ill tell you my opinion, sir. England in half the time will 
have passed into a state of decadence through her melted butter. 
I speak strongly on this point, because I feel about it strongly. A 
nation as behindhand as England in the first essential art of 
civilization must have in her constitution the deadliest seeds of 
decay. You agree with me?” 

Lord Petres was a small man with a snow-white, solemn face; 
ink-black hair, already worn upon the forehead and temples; a 
slow, syllabic fashion of talking (or rather enunciating—he never 
spoke save to give out thoroughly well-digested opinions), and cer- 
tain little marked eccentricities of dress and gait that for five-and- 
twenty years, at least, had made him a well-known character in the 
streets of London and Paris. A valetudinarian from humor rather 
than necessity, the employment of every hour of the twenty-four 
was appointed by him beforehand. His life was as regular as a dial. 
Exercise, meals, digestion, study; the society of men; the society 
of women; everything with Lord Petres had its allotted season and 
time of duration; and the only thing ever known to ruffle him was 
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when any of the unavoidable chances or changes of human life sent 
him, perforce, an inch or so out of his accustomed orbit. In the 
first days of his engagement to Katharine Fane—an engagement, 
it is just to say, entirely brought about by Mrs. Dering, not by 
either of the principal people concerned in it: marriage had ever 
been the one point in social economy upon which Lord Petres’ 
opinions were hazy, if not positively unfavorable :—in the first days 
of his engagement, foilowing conventional decrees rather than any 
natural impulse, Lord Petres really suffered the even tenor of his 
life to be upset. Suffered his forenoon studies to be broken in upon; 
took exercise when he should have digested ; digested, or rather did 
not digest, when he ought to have been taking exercise. On one 
great occasion, the effects of which he says he will bear with him 
to his grave, allowed himself to be carried away to a high tea at 
half-past six; and to the Lyceum theatre and M. Fechter afterward. 
But this was the last day of Lord Petres’ love-making. With the 
frankness that was his nature, and with great delicacy, he explained 
to Katharine, the next afternoon, how utterly wild and impossible 
it was that this state of things should continue. “In accepting me,” 
he said, “you have conferred on me the highest compliment that 
can be conferred on any man, but to clothe a beggar in purple 
would be a doubtful benefit if, at the same time, you deprived him 
of his daily food. Regularity to a shattered frame like mine, is 
what food and drink are to the healthy. You are too unprejudiced, 
Miss Fane, I am sure, to hold to any of those empty forms and 
ceremonies which the common run of persons in our position seem 
to look upon as necessary.” And Katharine, with suspicious read- 
iness, having given him back his liberty, Lord Petres’ life from that 
hour flowed back into its accustomed channels, He wrote her 
charming little aphoristic letters, touching slightly on love, when 
they were parted. When they were in London together, spent 
three-quarters of an hour regularly, each afternoon, in her society ; 
and in every other respect led precisely the same life as if no 
Katharine Fane existed. Balls and operas, save on the rarest occa- 
sions, had never been his habitude. In his way, and as much as a 
man to whom gastronomy is the crowning object of life can be said 
to study, Lord Petres studied. Mead up, that is to say, from about 
one in the day till three, in whatever, for the time being, was his 
pet idea, religious, social, or statistical, and made annotations upon 
his reading for the great work into which, during the last twenty 
years, his opinions had been accumulating. At four, regularly, he 
walked; the length of the Boulevards des Italiens, in Paris, once 
up and down Regent Street and the entire length of Piccadilly, in 
London. At six, the club for one hour, At five-and-twenty minutes 
past seven, to a second, dinner. In the evening, save when his 
friends dined with him, the club again; and in his bed by twelve. 
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There was thus, strictly speaking, no margin left for female society 
in the programme of his existence, save by infringing on the hour 
of exercise, or of the club before dinner. In his youth, he said, he 
amassed quite sufficient facts in connection with that branch of 
human life. The work fitted for a man’s middle years in matters 
of this nature was to condense and theorize from the experience of 
the past. And his engagement to the most beautiful woman in 
London had, as I have said, been insufficient to swerve him for 
longer than a week from this opinion. 

Among men his popularity was universal. In his own set and 
outside of it, among Englishmen and Frenchmen, among Protestant 
bishops and Papist priests, no man was ever heard to speak a bad 
word of little Lord Petres. A certain sturdy independence formed, 
perhaps, the basis of this popularity. A man governed by the con- 
ventionalities must, perforce, and from the very essence of his creed, 
sacrifice his friends sometimes. Nothing but death could by possi- 
bility destroy one of Lord Petres’ friendships. Let a man he had 
once called his friend have exhausted every conceivable folly, have 
spent the last shilling of his fortune, Lord Petres, until the police 
or the bailiffs had him, would just as soon walk arm-in-arm with 
the poor fellow down St. James’ Street as though he were the hon- 
estest or the wealthiest man of his acquaintance. He was no more 
a respecter of reputations than of persons. When he liked a man— 
it would be more accurate to say when a man suited him as a com- 
panion—lack of character, of fortune, or of birth, was to Lord Pe- 
tres a matter of the most profound and thorough indifference. 
There was no affectation, no assumption of any generous feeling 
whatsoever in this. The representative of one of the oldest and 
wealthiest Catholic families in England, it really never occurred to 
Lord Petres, as it does to self-made men, to inquire whether his 
friends were well-born or not. A thorough philosopher, after his 
own small fashion, he was beautifully, genuinely indifferent to all 
vices and to all virtues that did not directly interfere with himself. 
Had the best friend he possessed burst in upon him with some tale 
of disgrace or ruin at dinner-time, the best friend would, I believe, 
have received scanty compassion at Lord Petres’ hands. A man, 
he said of himself, whose troubled secretions scarcely permitted 
him to digest under the most favorable circumstances, was not to 
be wantonly molested by any smaller accidents of life at the most 
important hour of the twenty-four. But let his friend wait for a 
fitting and decent season wherein to ask his advice, and Lord Pe- 
tres would not only give it—very excellent advice, too—but be 
quite ready to walk arm-in-arm with the delinquent before every 
club window in town, could such public demonstration of friend- 
ship be of service to him. And men, knowing exactly how he mast 
be taken, respected both his foibles and himself. Thoroughness, 
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whether in a missionary priest or in a sybarite epicurean, cannot 
exist without making its weight felt. Lord Petres was thorough 
to the core. You could predict, with mathematical certainty, how 
he would act toward you in any position in which you or he could 
be placed. As he had been for the last five-and-twenty years, so 
he would be in valetudinarianism, friendship, love of eating, shape 
of hats, and general philosophy to the last. And in an age of 
garish haste and hurry like the present, an age when the majority 
of human institutions seem to have about as much chance of lasting 
as the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, the contemplation of a char- 
acter like this carries with it a charm to which men, amid the tur- 
moil and fever of their own lives, can scarcely fail of being sensi- 
ble. Lord Petres’ white face, his placid little smile, his philosophic 
little mind (less agitated ordinarily about passing political events 
than about the probable state of the world in the year two thou- 
sand), the very shape of the hat you knew so well, seemed always 
to bring to you a sense of repose and stability whenever you came 
across him. Some one said once that Lord Petres and Notre Dame 
were the only things in Paris that M. Hausmann had not been able 
to metamorphose. Progressive and republican, theoretically, to the 
most Utopian degree, he was, in his own person, the very incarna- 
tion of conservatism. With views that rivalled the broadest Ger- 
man school in theology, he confessed and went to mass regularly 
every Easter. With theories in politics outstripping Bright and 
Beale, he attended scrupulously in the House whenever the conserv- 
ative party to which he traditionally belonged required his vote. 
“ Nothing that a man does,” he would say, “has the smallest effect, 
one way or the other, on the world’s progress; but the most insig- 
nificant man can help or retard progress by his thoughts.” And 
80, securing peace to himself by outward allegiance to the beliefs 
in which he had been reared, Lord Petres had worked on and on 
during half his life-time at his great book on reform: 2 book which, 
when published—fifty years after his death, his will directs—will, 
I suspect, find the world yet unripe for the changes, social, religious 
and political, which it advocates. 

“You go with me, Lawrence, I hope? There can scarcely be a 
worse sign for a nation than this, that, in the nineteenth century, it 
has not conquered the rudiments of the first great act of civiliza- 
tion. In our day we have had our use, as the mammoth and the 
mastodon had once, but we have not in us the germs of further 
progress, By help of our coal, and with brute force or dogged ob- 
stinacy, we have beaten iron into shape and woven cotton into cloth 
for the use of other nations—but there we stop. We can sustain 
life, but we cannot render it endurable. We furnish the knife to 
slay the bullock, the cloth for the table, and then we serve up the 
beast, charred and gory, at our national feasts. You agree with 
me?” 
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“T believe I agree with the English people generally,” said Ste- 
ven, not without a smile. In the levity of youth, ignorance and 
unbounded digestion, cooking to him was the least important of 
subjects. “For myself, a venison steak broiled over a wood fire, a 
buck’s head baked in an earth oven, a partridge or quail quickly 
roasted, and a snatch of cassava bread, have been my diet for years, 
with a mug of black coffee, as long as our coffee held out, to wash 
it down.” 

A look almost of excitement came across Lord Petres’ impassive 
face. “Lawrence,” said he, earnestly, “I’m delighted to have met 
you! Sit down, pray. This conversation is most interesting to 
me. At the present moment I am endeavoring to work out an 
idea—not original; nothing’s original—but an idea too much neg- 
lected by writers.on art generally, which is, that the perfection of 
cookery is, in many cases, to be sought, not by striving after new 
combinations, but by reverting to the instinctive, untaught science 
of the simple hunter in the woods, Your remark confirms all that 
I have been writing on the subject. You speak of a venison steak 
smoking hot from the embers, of small game quickly roasted, of a 
buck’s head cooked by slow and gradual heat—good God, sir! do 
you not know that all this is the ne plus ultra of intuitive science, 
bearing out with accuracy the axiom of the immortal Savarin, that 
On devient cuisinier, mais on nait rétisseur ?” 

“TI don’t know French,” said Steven, “except a few words I 
picked up in the Canadian backwoods once, but I know our food 
used to taste deuced good to us in the forests or out prairie hunting. 
Still, I can’t say I ever enjoyed anything more than some coid beef 
and pickles that I ate when I landed in Southampton yesterday. 
After living on wild flesh as I have done for years, I believe plain 
English beef: and mutton will be a treat to me, ill-cooked or well- 
cooked.” 

Lord Petres looked with a sort of mild envy at the yeoman’s 
iron-knit frame and healthy, weather-tanned face. “ Youth, and 
the perpetual spring of spirits arising from good digestion, make 
you speak like that, Lawrence. You have lived in pure air, eaten 
digestible food, and abstained from the poison of the wine mer- 
chants so long, that you can speak lightly of the worst cares and 
burdens of civilization. Let me solemnly warn you not to task 
your digestive powers too far. Even with the finest constitution, 
the stomach will give way in time before the meats—I refrain from 
calling them dishes—of ordinary English life. Cold beef and 
pickles, for once and under certain conditions of the stomach, may 
be a dinner for a prince. But cold beef and pickles for a year—~-” 

“Would be food as good as I require,” said Steven, cheerily, 
“varied sometimes by spinach and bacon, or a cut at a juicy leg 
of mutton, with a glass of home-brewed ale afterward. Good 
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cookery, your fine French fricassees and wines, would be lost upon 
me, I guess.” 

Lord Petres looked thoughtful for a minute. “ May I ask you, 
Lawrence,” said he at last, “ what you are thinking of ordering for 
your breakfast this morning? You must not think me impertinent. 
I have a special object in making the inquiry.” 

“Ordering for breakfast!” said Steven, opening his blue eyes. 
“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure. I never thought about it. What- 
ever they give the other fellows, 1 suppose. I’m not at all par- 
ticular.” 

“ Then will you come and breakfast with me? If you had ordered 
anything I would not have asked you, for I know myself there’s 
nothing more painful than to submit to another man’s taste when 
you have already made up your mind—prepared your faculties, as 
it were—for any particular task of assimilation. I’ve got a French 
fellow whose powers I should like you to give me your opinion of, 
and as I don’t breakfast till eleven, we can take a stroll, if you are 
so minded, on our way to my lodgings.” 

The “French fellow” was an artist, who, it was caiculated, 
profited by about one-seventh of his master’s yearly income, an artist 
who, as Lord Petres presently explained to Steven, exercised an 
autocratic sway, not alone over his table, but over every social con- 
dition ofthis life. 

“ But for Duclos, indeed, Lawrence,” he said as they were walk- 
ing away from the hotel, “ you would probably have found me now 
a much happier man than I am. Considerations connected with 
this rascal alone prevented me from breaking up my bachelor 
establishment last February. I speak to you as an old friend of 
the family, you understand ?” 

Steven walked on in silence; his steady stride bearing little Lord 
Petres along much as a powerful steam-tug would convoy a light 
schooner yacht. Considerations connected with a French cook 
prevented Katharine Fane at this minute from being Lady Petres! 
and he suffered the man’s arm to rest on his, was accepting his first 
offer of hospitality, nay more, felt in his heart that Lord Petres was 
a good fellow, and that there was sympathy between them, such 
as, when he looked at Clarendon Whyte last night, he would have 
sworn could never exist between him and any fine London gentle 
man extant. Was Lord Petres above, or below his jealousy, or 
what ? 

“Tf it wouldn’t inconvenience you, Lawrence, would you be good 
enough to slacken your pace a little? Thank you, In the delicate 
state of my different organs, I am expressly forbidden ever to get 
out of breath. Yes, I speak to you asa friend of the family. I 
know you have been acquainted with the Fanes for years, longer 
than I have myself, indeed. Now, how do you find them looking ? 
Dora is prettier than ever, isn’t she ?” 
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“T don’t believe I remember her enough to say,” answered Steven, 
promptly. “She certainly is not very good-looking now, to my 
mind. I don’t care for these little women like dolls.” 

“ Voila on nous en sommes /” thought Lord Petres. “ Katharine 
at her usual occupation! I believe | agree with you, Lawrence— 
still, as a little woman, and in a certain style, Dora Fane is to be 
admired. She always seems to me so well suited for an entresol, 
Your big women dwarf low rooms, and require a massive style of 
furniture, frequently out of keeping with your establishment. Now, 
Katharine Fane—but ’tis a shame to talk of handsome women fast- 
ing, and in an east wind. The subject should be introduced, like a 
glass of Tokay or Grande Chartreuse, in the first and pleasantest 
stage of digestive revery.” 

“ East wind or west, on a full stomach or a fasting one, I could 
give my opinion of Miss Fane,” said Steven, stoutly. “She is 
handsomer than any woman I ever saw before, and seems to me 
simple and good as she is handsome.” 

“ May the Lord help you!” thought Lord Petres, giving a look 
of pity at Steven’s flushing cheek. “Katharine Fane starting with 
the rdle of simplicity, on a man like this. They are charming 
women, all three—Dora, Katharine and Mrs. Dering—Mrs. Dering, 
especially, has the finest-cut shoulder of any womanI know. You 
could not have better people to run about with, if you wish to see 
a little of how we all live in London. By the by, I’ve a message for 
you—something about a box at one of the theatres this evening.” 

“ Miss Fane was good enough to ask me last night,” said Steven, 
“and I accepted. But I don’t believe I can go. I don’t know how 
men dress in cities. I’ve nothing belonging to me but a couple of 
rough suits I bought in Vera Cruz before I sailed.” To a Mr, 
Clarendon Whyte, Steven’s pride would never have allowed him to 
make the confession ; but something about Lord Pctres set him as 
thoroughly and unconsciously at his ease as he had been over night 
in the society of Katharine Fane. 

“ At the London opera it’s the fashion, and a very disgusting 
fashion, too, to go in full dress—white tie, black suit, like the young 
gentlemen in the haberdasher’s shops. Now, I don’t think a coat 
of mine would fit you ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said Steven, with his hearty laugh. 

“ And the time is short for getting anything made. However, 
I'll tell you what we can do. We'll walk round to my tailor in 
Bond Street, and if he can do nothing for you himself he’ll tell us 
exactly who will. Everything can be had, of a kind, in London in 
half an hour if one only knows where to go for it.” 

The grand Bond Street tailor, who, on the strength of Steven’s 
own merits, would probably not have taken the trouble to make a 
coat for him at all, was all complacency and condescension to the 
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friend of Lord Petres; not only taking the yeoman’s measure for a 
morning suit and frock-coat, but faithfully promising that he should 
be in a position to appear at Her Majesty’s that night. This settled, 
Lord Petres took out his watch and found there was exactly time, 
with two minutes to spare, for them to reach his lodgings by eleven 
o’clock. 

“A great philosopher has said,” he remarked, taking Steven’s 
arm again, “that the discovery of a new dish does more for human 
happiness than the discovery of a new star; and it always seems to 
me that the least we can offer to men who spend their life in culi- 
nary research is the poor return of punctuality. Since Duclos has 
been good enough to cook for me I’ve never been late yet, and have 
had no cause to regret my attention to his feelings. Only once did 
he make me wait, and that was in Paris on the evening after the 
coup d’état, He kept me more than half an hour, but you see, 
‘Lawrence, a good many of his relations had been shot in the course 
of the day, and I suppose—well,” said little Lord Petres, “I sup- 
pose, in periods of political excitement, much must be forgiven—to a 
Frenchman !” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE. 


Lorp Petres’ “lodging ” consisted of a first floor suite of rooms 
on the sunny side of St. James’ Street; rooms furnished with such 
luxury as Steven had never seen or imagined in his life. Velvet- 
piled carpets, Flemish hangings, Venetian glass, Florentine bronzes ; 
everything most costly and most artistic of its kind was to be found 
in Lord Petres’ bachelor lodgings. Piled-up wood fires—one of his 
eccentricities was an utter intoleration of coal—blazed on every 
hearth. A profusion of flowers in the double windows, frescoed 
medallions of fruits and garlands on the walls, Louis Seize furni- 
ture, tapestried in white and gold, gave the room almost the light- 
ness and grace of a Parisian apartment. In a small inner cabinet, 
lined with books and pictures, Lord Petres’ morning-room and 
study, the breakfast equipage was laid on a little round table drawn 
close beside the fire, before which an enormous Persian cat with a 
leather collar round his neck, lay outstretched and asleep. 

“You are hungry, I hope, Lawrence?” said Lord Petres, when 
he had taken off his wraps. “This accursed fog has not poisoned 
your system to such an extent that, like me, you are indisposed 
from taking food ?” 

“Not in the least,” said Steven; “I have been in much worse fogs 
for weeks together in the Fall, and never felt my hunger decrease 
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in the slightest. When you have seen me eat you will say that mine 
isn’t the kind of appetite to be affected by such small accidents as 
east wind or fogs.” 

And he took his place, not without a feeling of misgiving, at the 
little table, whose Sevres and silver and fragile, graceful epergnes 
of flowers all spoke more plainly, he thought, of “fine French 
fricassees ” and refinement, than of the good robust kind of meal 
which at this moment his keen morning appetite cried aloud to 
receive. 

“If you care to know what we are going to eat, here is the bill 
of fare,” said Lord Petres, handing him a slip of rose-colored paper 
that lay beside his own plate. “ With an enfeebled constitution 
like mine it’s necessary that I should know what is coming, in order 
to select the one or two dishes that may happen to tempt my fancy, 
To a man in good health, who is in the hands of a decent cook, I 
always say, eat straight on, heedless of the past and of the future. 
Surprise is better than anticipation to robust nerves and an unviti- 
ated digestion.” 

“ Whether I look at the list or whether I don’t, ’twill be much 
the same to me,” said Steven, vainly endeavoring to decipher a 
syllable of the little cramped French hand in which the menu was 
written. “I’m never good at handwriting, and if I could make 
out a syllable of this, which I can’t, I should not know what it was 
about. R6éti is French for roast, 1 remember, and cuit @ la grille 
for broiled. That is about as much as I know, and if you were to 
give me a hundred pounds I couldn’t tell you how to spell either, 
I ama man wholly without education, Lord Petres,” laying the paper 
down, and looking steadily, yet not without a heightened color, at 
his host. 

“ Without book education,” said Lord Petres, in his pleasant 
little way ; “and a d— good thing for you, Lawrence. Life is the 
only book I ever got any knowledge worth a shilling from yet. 
When you get to my age and can no longer study life at first hand, 
it will be time, at all events, to study it in books.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece, accompanied with mathematical 
precision by three or four other clocks in the adjoining apartments, 
now struck eleven, and at the ninth stroke, exactly, the door opened 
and the first course of the breakfast was brought in. “Help your- 
self, Lawrence,” said Lord Petres. “You must excuse me from 
eating ; I can talk, if it affords you any amusement, but I have not 
the least appetite to-day.” And so, during the first course and the 
second, through fricandeaux and salmis, fish, flesh and fowl, disguised 
under every delicate form by which art could seek to tempt an 
appetite no longer to be tempted, did Steven eat alone, Lord Petres 
occasionally taking a tiny morsel on his plate and playing with it 
with his knife and fork, but not swallowing an ounce of food during 
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the whole meal. When the fruit was put upon the table, he counted 
out twelve strawberries on his plate, eat them, with a quarter of a 
slice of French roll, and drank one glass of Madeira. The first dish 
that had tempted the worn-out, sated epicure, was, after all, the 
dish for which M. Duclos’ art had done nothing, and nature all! 

Of Steven it is not too much to say that an entirely new world 
had opened before him during the hour or so which Lord Petres’ 
breakfast had occupied. Just as to eyes that had never seen the 
beauty and the grace of womanhood, the magic of Katharine’s 
presence last night was as a glimpse of some hitherto unimagined 
paradise, so to a palate that for ten years had never tasted any save 
the simple food of the wilderness, this perfection of gastronomic art 
was a new and overpowering revelation of life’s possibilities. At 
the risk of lowering Steven in some reader’s interest, I must say 
boldly that his temperament was essentially that of a bon vivant 
by predestination. Fresh in heart and body as a child, he was 
keenly, fervidly ready for every pleasant thing the world could 
offer him—from the smiles of beautiful lips, down, even, to the 
cotelettes and the fillets, the sauces and the salmis of Monsieur 
Duclos. When he spoke an hour ago of cold beef and pickles 
contenting him, he spoke in the same kind of blind ignorance which 
used to lead him, before he got Katharine’s photograph, into think- 
ing every robust, fresh-colored young woman he saw in the back- 
wood settlements a divinity. We are too much accustomed to con- 
fuse want of experience with want of capacity. Steven, with the 
present ignorance of a red Indian, had in him perceptions only 
needing practice to ripen into the perfection of refined taste —per- 
ceptions more keenly delicate than those of half the ultra-civilized 
men you meet. His limited vocabulary and modest distrust as to 
the worth of his own opinions withheld him from much speech; but 
in the few words he did speak, in the fine discrimination he showed 
respecting sauces, in the very way he tasted his wine before he 
drank it, Lord Petres recognized a man to whom, as education ad- 
vanced, food would not be the mere gross sustenance of animal 
existence, but a sentiment, a science, an end, not a means, in life. 
And the predilection which from the first moment of seeing him he 
had experienced toward Steven Lawrence, increased proportionately. 

After breakfast came coffee, a subject on which Steven knew 
sufficient not only to feel, but to speak; then tobacco; finally, when 
the one-o’clock sun had slowly pierced through the London mist, 
and was filling the room with friendly warmth and bright ness, 
Lord Petres led the way back to the subject he had pronounced too 
sacred for fog and east wind in the forenoon. 

“We were speaking, I think, of Mrs. Dering, Lawrence, when we 
broke off. Let us resume the subject in order. Mrs. Dering, I was 
remarking to you, has the finest-cut shoulders of any woman in 
London. Did you remark them ?” 
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“T remarked little else,” said Steven, ‘“ Mrs. Dering turned her 
shoulders upon me from the moment she entered the room, I think, 
until I left it.” 

“ And you admired them ?” 

“TI dou’t admire her; I don’t care for thes very big women.” 

“Any more than for these very small ones? I see how it is, 
Lawrence. With Katharine Fane in the room you have no eyes for 
any other woman. Her specialty is to eclipse. Dora Fane and 
Mrs. Dering are both, critically speaking, as good looking as she is, 
yet neither of them has a chance beside her. Something rather in 
her manner than in her face, I think?” 

Steven smoked on in silence at one of his host’s admirable re- 
galias. He had not philosophy enough to enter upon a discussion 
of Katharine’s charms with Katharine’s lover. 

“And Mr. Whyte—Mr. Clarendon Whyte—was there, too, of 
course? Can the rose be without its attendant thorn? You get 
on with him, I hope, Lawrence? Any man who is to be much in 
Hertford Street must get on with Mr. Clarendon Whyte, just at 
present.” 

*T don’t suppose I shall be much in Hertford Street,” said Steven. 
“T am going down to my farm to-morrow, and shall have plenty to 
keep me there. One thing is certain, I don’t get on, and never 
should, with Mr. Whyte. These highfalutin, contumacious kind of 
gentlemen,” he added, with kindling eyes, “are no company for 
me,” 

It was the first un-English expression Steven had made use of, 
and Lord Petres was pleased with it to such an extent that he 
almost laughed. “ You are right, you are quite right,” said he. 
“The fellow is an impostor; Brumagen muscularity, vulgar affect- 
ation of roué-ism—worst kind of all imposture—and you would 
never have anything to say to each other in a dozen years. Put 
him on shooting or tiger-hunting some day before an audience, and 
see what you make of him! Iam told by persons who read such 
works,” he continued, “that Mr. Whyte models himself on a style 
of young gentlemen much in vogue at present in novels, which con- 
firms me in my distaste for that branch of literature. Still, women 
tolerate him. There is no denying it, Lawrence, women do, as a 
rule, tolerate all impostors ! ” 

“Miss Dora Fane seemed to have a good deal to say to him,” 
answered Steven. “I don’t believe either of the other ladies said a 
dozen words to him during the whole time he was there,” 

“Katharine would not, certainly. Katharine has opinions above 
those of her sex in most things. Now, Mrs. Dering—You did 
not see General Dering, I suppose, Lawrence? No, I should 
not think you ever would. You will be admitted to the set of Mrs. 
Dering’s friends who never see General Dering—and a great mercy 
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for you! Nothing so painful in a house like that—I speak from 
knowledge—as to be on the heavy list, and forced to assist at the 
heavy sacrifices which the poor old General calls dinner parties.” 

Steven was silent. There was profanity to him in the lightness 
with which Lord Pétres canvassed the merits and demerits of 
Katharine’s relations. 

“Mrs. Dering is a clever woman,” went on Lord Petres, watching 
his face; “a woman the world speaks well of, and a very excellent 
chaperon for the Miss Fanes. You and I may be perfectly frank in 
speaking of all this, Lawrence. I, as you know, am going to marry 
Katharine; you, as I surmise, are in a position to be congratulated 
with respect to Dora, and—” 

“T congratulated about Dora Fane!” cried Steven, his face afire. 
“T think not, Lord Petres. Whoever told you so was mistaken. 
I know nothing more unlikely than Miss Dora Fane becoming my 
wife.” 

“Well, then, I congratulate you still more,” said Lord Petres, 
pleasantly. “Will you hand me over the tobacco? thanks. 
Marriage is a great mystery, Lawrence,” preparing a delicate 
cigarette as he spoke, “and, unless a man be specially gifted, he is 
wise not to attempt its solution. What can a single life do toward 
throwing light upon a problem which has vexed every political 
economist from the time of Moses—to go back no further—till our 
own?” 

“ All I want to have light thrown upon is my own life,” said 
Steven. “I know nothing of problems or political economy, but—” 

“ You believe enforced companionship with one human creature 
until you die would promote your happiness? Ah, I think I believed 
that once—very long ago. All men have believed it, I suppose, at 
some stage, more or less crude, of their experience.” 

“T can’t imagine a man marrying who does not believe it,” said 
Steven, warmly. “IJ can’t understand a man engaging himself to 
marry any woman ualess he believed that it would add to his hap- 
piness to possess her!” 

Lord Petres sent down a cloud of smoke, with grave thoughtful- 
ness, through his nostrils, ‘ What is happiness, Lawrence? What, 
for the matter of that, is possession? How much of a woman can 
aman call his? Does she belong most to the husband, whom she 
sees for three hours out of the twenty-four, or to the world, for 
whom she dresses, drives, dines, and of which she dreams, during 
the remainder? Now, I am not a sentimental or a jealous man 
myself. Nothing would content me better in marriage than to be 
allowed to retain the precise habits of my present life, and for my 
wife to retain hers; but even my very modest scheme of happiness 
will, I feel, be shattered by my change of condition. I don’t com- 
plain. I am going to marry. I simply accept as a fact-—a fact in 
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conformity, doubtless, with some larger law beyond my compre- 
hension—that Duclos will leave me. i have argued; I have written, 
indeed, a sort of brochure for him comprehending all that could be 
urged on both sides of the question; have twice augmented his 
income, but all in vain. Duclos leaves me. He has no objection, 
he tells me, to my future wife; not a word to say against my mar- 
riage as a marriage. But it is a fixed principle of his life only to 
preside over bachelor establishments, and to this fixed principle I 
am to be brutally sacrificed.” 

“ And are there no other French cooks to be had ?” cried Steven. 
“ Couldn’t some artist be found, with Monsieur Duclos’ talents, but 
without Monsieur Duclos’ prejudices ?” 

“Lawrence,” said Lord Petres, with something like a shade of 
color coming into his white face, “this is a subject which you must 
allow me to say I feel too strongly about to discuss at the present 
moment. During the period of digestion, Bright has expressly for- 
bidden me to distress myself with any painful or complicated trains 
of thought. I was wrong to introduce Duclos’ name at all. Speak 
about it to Katharine, who is in robust health and able to contend 
with disagreeable subjects, and she will tell you the whole story 
of how our marriage came to be put off. Are you going to Hert- 
ford Street this afternoon ?” 

“I? no—lI suppose not,” said Steven, rising and looking through 
the window. ‘“ What excuse should I have for calling again so 
soon ?” 

“ My dear sir, the last thing a woman ever needs excuses for is— 
& man’s attention to herself! If you wanted an excuse—which you 
don’t—nothing would be easier than for you to leave a bouquet or 
bouquets for them, as they are going to the opera to-night.” 

“T shouldn’t think Miss Fane would be likely to accept flowers 
sent her by me,” said Steven, stiffly, but with thoroughly sincere 
humility. “ When she was a little child and I a lad on my uncle’s 
farm, I used to give her and Miss Dora bunches of flowers when I 
met them in the lanes. But, among children, there is no disparity 
of class, you know.” 

“T know that whatever Katharine Fane was at ten you will find 
her at twenty-one,” answered Lord Petres. “Not a single vulgar 
or little feeling has place in Katharine’s heart—more than can be 
said, perhaps, of her sister and cousin. A duke ora plain country 
squire is just the same to Katharine Fane, as long as he pleases her 
personally. Her fault, if fault you call it, is rather coquetry, Law- 
rence.” 

A knife seemed to enter, sudden and cold, into Steven’s heart. 
Love has intuitions like those of genius, Some sharpening of his 
faculties seemed to lay bare before the yeoman in one moment all 
Miss Fane’s past and future life; and he knew that he was jealous 
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of it all! “Coquetry!” he repeated, half aloud. “I should not 
have thought a fault like that would be charged to Katharine 
Fane!” 

“Well, Ido not consider it a fault,” said Lord Petres, “The 
mission of all women, I take it, is to please, and the woman is most 
womanly who pleases best. This, of course, is looking at the sub- 
ject from a one-sided point of view. When you admire a hawk, 
you admire it for the qualities of its kind, not taking into account 
the sufferings of the sparrows. Katharine Fane flirts as the men 
of her race have been noted for fighting—neither expecting quar- 
ter, nor giving it. She knows nothing at all of love or sentiment, 
except in theory, but can act them both far more prettily than life, 
and in a handsome woman, Lawrence, nothing compels men’s admi- 
ration so certainly as a notorious incapacity for love on her side, 
Every man thinks he will be an exception to the general rule.” 

Lord Petres spoke in his usual impassive voice, but with the faint 
little curl generaily to be noticed round his lips when the subject 
of love was under consideration, Steven Lawrence’s heart fired, 
“Tsn’t it going too far to speak of ‘incapacity,’ Lord Petres? Can 
a woman be a woman, yet incapable of love? May not what you 
call her incapacity be, in fact, that she has never met with a man 
who so loved her as to compel her to give him back her love in pay- 
ment ?” 

“T have not much opinion of that doctrine of reciprocity,” said 


Lord Petres, shaking his head and speaking in just the same kind 


of tone in which he would have discussed some doubtful combina- 
tion in sauces or stuffings. ‘ Devotion and blind faith and exalted 
passion are very nice things in themselves, but, when they are laid 
before women of the world, generally end by being trodden under 
foot by the person to whom they are offered.” 

“Then the less I have to do with women of the world, and the 
more I keep to my farm, the better for me!” said Steven, with 
spirit. “I have no desire to lay down my heart for the fairest 
woman that ever lived to tread upon.” 

“If you do so, remember that I warned you,” said Lord Petres, 
as Steven held out his hand to him. “ Remember, also, that it is a 
great deal better to be made miserable, temporarily, by a woman 
who won’t marry one, than eternally by a woman who will! 
Really, Lawrence, levity apart, I’m very glad you have no serious 
thoughts at all about love or marriage. Dora Fane is a pretty 
little woman (for an entresol) and all that, but monstrous expensive 
in her tastes, and about as good a companion for a man as the gilt 
butterfly on that clock. See every kind of life you can, and avoid 
as much as possible falling into the slough of British meats and 
wines—wines especially. A delicate palate like yours is not a gift 
to play the fool with, and once vitiated—mind that, once vitiated— 
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can never be recovered. There are not six unprofessional men in 
London who could have discriminated between the different vinta- 
ges of Chambertin as you did. Above all, Lawrence, keep yourself 
free from entanglements. In your present frame of mind, a woman 
who didn’t love you enough, or a woman who loved you too much, 
might just upset the whole remainder of your life for you.” 

“ A woman who loved you too much.” Do not call Steven a 
fool when I tell you that out of this commonplace remark of Lord 
Petres’ his heart built up a presentiment of good that made him 
happy during the next four hours at least! Most great and des- 
perate passions start with childish faith in omens; with childish and 
insensate hopes. Just as plainly as Lord Petres had shown it to 
him did Steven know that he was not, and never could be, aught 
save a moment’s pastime to Katharine Fane. That she was a co- 
quette; that, following the custom of great ladies, his love, did he 
offer it, would be trodden by her under foot, he never thought of 
questioning. And yet he hoped! if those first vague, brooding 
dreams of passion can be called hope. He was quite humble; had 
no suspicion of double motive in anything Lord Petres had said 
to him; knew that he was a thorough, unqualified simpleton, and 
was happy—perhaps during his whole life never was so happy 
again as on this day. That the excellent food, the wines, the 
tobacco of Lord Petres had had some influence on his mental state 
is more than likely; but I shrink from these humiliating analyza- 
tions. The May sun shone piercing clear; the east wind, to Steven’s 
healthy nerves, seemed to blow with pleasant springtide freshness ; 
and everything about the London streets looked gilded in his sight! 

He walked, chance-guided, when he left St. James’ Street, far 
away east, and thought how all the noise and movement of this 
city life cheered a man’s heart ; how it called aloud to him to work, 
and told him what wealth, what power was to be won by the con- 
stant will and by the strong right arm! Under ordinary circum- 
stances a stranger, poor and alone, could scarcely listen to that city 
roar, I think, without remembering the human misery—the dead 
hopes, the living defeat—which is its daily burden. But Steven 
was in a kind of rapture; and not a note from the great minor 
chord of pain and poverty and fruitless toil reached his ear. When 
he reached St. Paul’s he turned, and with the afternoon sun shining 
on his face, walked leisurely back as far as Piccadilly, then through 
the Park to Kensington Gardens, where the great world had begun 
to assemble to listen to the band. How’fair the women looked 
under the flowering chestnuts; how their delicate silks glistened in 
the sun; how rose-and-white the English faces showed in the level 
. light! Everything Steven looked at seemed endowed with some 
bright and personal significance to himself to-day. All this out- 
ward glitter of wealth and pleasure—these equipages, horses, fair 
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women—instead of crushing him as it ought to have done with a 
fatal sense of his own insignificance—appeared to him rather as a 


- sort of show or gala got up to celebrate his return to England and 


the happiness that he had found there. London was great, truly, 
and he small; rich, and he poor, But he was to meet Katharine 
to-night! Out of all this crowd could there be six other men, he 
wondered, as happy as himself ? 

As he stood, unnoticed by every one, listening to the band, his 
thoughts unbidden travelled back over the last ten years—his fever 
of gold-seeking, his wanderings with Klaus in the wilderness, the 
simple ambitions and defeats of his hunter’s life; and with a sud- 
den emotion, half shame, half pity for himself, Steven knew that 
he had been a savage till yesterday. A savage till yesterday; and 
he was to meet Katharine Fane, by her own bidding, to-night! 
Sometimes, when he and Klaus were “ yarning” by the camp-fire 
at night, they had been wont to speculate what a man’s sensations 
would be who, with tastes, with wants like theirs, should abruptly 
be told that he had come into ten thousand a year. Steven was 
realizing a more intense, a more poignant alternation of fortune 
now. He had stepped, in a day, from existence to life; from the 
sober plain of every-day contentment to the torrid heights, the rest- 
less intoxication of passion. Was he to profit by the exchange as 
men usually do profit who, in maturity, barter the poverty they 
know for riches of whose use they are ignorant? This was a 
question for the future. 

Toward five o’clock he crossed the Park again, and made his way 
to Covent Garden, where he spent a sovereign on a bunch of flowers 
for Miss Fane; tuberoses, lilies of the valley, white rose-buds, ste- 
phantis—flowers that his instinct told him Katharine would have 
chosen had she been at his side. These he carried himself to Hert- 
ford Street and left for her. . 

“For Miss Fane, sir?” asked the servant. 

“For Miss Fane,” said Steven, turning quickly away. And so 
the twenty-shilling bouquet was taken up stairs at once and given 
over into Dora’s small hands, 

They were hands to hold fast everything that came, whether by 
mistake or of intention, into their grasp. 





. CHAPTER IX. 


“EA CULPA.” 


Mrs. Dertne was a clever woman, Lord Petres had said ; 
a woman the world spoke well of, and an excellent chaperon 
for the Miss Fanes. And testing cleverness, excellence and the 
world’s good opinion by a certain not too exalted standard, Lord 
Petres was right. 
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At nineteen years of age, with only her youth and her handsome 
person for her dower, Arabella Fane of her own free will had prom- 
ised to love, honor and obey a man as thoroughly distasteful to her 
as any human creature with money could be, and nearly thrice her 
age; but who possessed a comfortable income (settled on her after 
his death) of three thousand a year; and from her wedding-day 
until now had acquitted herself in her position as the young wife 
of an old man with entire credit. She had four children whom she 
did not neglect; she looked well after her husband’s household ; 
dressed better, and spent less on her dress, than most women ; went 
regularly to church and the court Balls; received a great deal of 
attention, yet never occasioned any scandal; gave subscriptions 
with an ungrudging spirit to such metropolitan charities as pub- 
lished printed reports; and had already secured for her sister 
Katharine one of the best matrimonial prizes in London. When 
the General or the children were ill she was a sedulous nurse; 
when a relation died she wore mourning for a week longer than the 
milliner told her was necessary; when any of her dear friends for- 
feited their position she cut them—if three or four of her best ac- 
quaintances had decided to do the same; if not, she really felt it 
was no place of hers to be the judge of her weaker brethren. An 
excellent wife, mother and friend, Mrs. Dering in addition to her 
high moral qualifications had the reputation of being one of the 
pleasantest women in town to sit next at a dinner party. She pos- 
sessed real intelligence, with a littie of Katharine’s charm of man- 
ner when she talked ; could take interest enough for conversational 
purposes in politics, theology, hunting, art and even literature; 
and had always a stock of quiet, perfectly-safe flirtation in reserve 
for men too stupid or too clever to be amused in any other way. 
Whether Mrs. Dering liked anything strongly was a question that 
the human being nearest to her in the world—her sister—had not 
yet solved. She hated two things thoroughly—the country and 
poverty—and had the good taste always to speak of both in ac- 
cents of decency and respect. Next to these, I think, partly per- 
haps as belonging to the country, partly to poverty, she disliked 
her cousin Dora; but invariably asked that poor little relation to 
spend the six best weeks of the season in her house, from which 
act of self-sacrifice alone you will see that Mrs. Dering was a 
woman of real principle. 

“If Dora does not marry,” she was accustomed to say, “ Dora, 
after my mother’s death, will have a right to look upon my house 
as her home.” And in saying this she was sincere. She would 
sooner have subjected herself to any personal annoyance, than that 
the world should have occasion to say a near relation of Mrs. 
Dering’s was forced to work for her bread. But I don’t know that 
I would have cared to change places with the poor relation whose 
fortune it was to live on Mrs. Dering’s charity, 
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General Dering, happily alike for me and for the reader, spent 
the whole of his existence at the Senior United Service Club; a 
sacred retreat with which the plain history of Steven Lawrence can 
certainly have no concern. For thirty years of his life the old 
General had dined at seven; an hour which, as his wife and the 
Miss Fanes unanimously decreed, “broke in upon everything,” 
and had the additional disadvantage of being fixed. So throughout 
the whole of the past and present season, except on occasions of 
heavy sacrifices called dinner parties, of which Lord Petres had 
told Steven, General Dering, greatly to everybody’s relief, had 
adopted the practice of diningsat his club, leaving Mrs. Dering and 
the girls free to celebrate high tea at any hour from five to nine 
that happened to suit their arrangements for the evening. 

“High tea is so economical, my love,” Mrs. Dering had said, 
when first making covert advances to her husband on the subject. 

“So economical, and gives infinitely less trouble in the house. 
I almost think we could do without Batters if we took to it for 
good—and then, you see, you will never be put out of your 
way. Of course, for the girls’ sake, I must go to these operas 
and balls, but that is no reason why you should be made to suffer, 
and you know you are ill for a week, dear, always, if you dine half 
an hour earlier or later than usual.” 

Now the reasons which made a movable high tea more economi- 
cal than a fixed dinner are as inscrutable to me as the reasons for 
which the meal was. called tea at all. There was never the most 
shadowy pretence of tea to be seen upon the table—what fashion- 
able ladies could keep up the strength their hard life demands on 
such mild fluid ?—and mayonnaises, cold game and poultry, and 
raised pies, are not, in the country at least, cheaper than hot 
dishes. That high tea with three young and charming women, 
open windows, no servants and no master of the house was a much 
pleasanter meal than hot dinners, in a hot room, with a hot butler, 
and a hot old general, eating audibly, was incontestable; and Mr, 
Clarendon Whyte and all other bachelor frequenters of the house 
were loud in praise of the change, and strenuous in advocating it 
among disaffected young wives and revolutionary daughters else- 
where. 

For a good many years past the first care of poor Mr. Clarendon ~ 
Whyte’s soul had been to dine gratuitously. He might prefer hot 
food to cold: this was a matter of detail; to make the principal 
meal of the day, free of cost, must ever be a primary consideration 
in life to a gentleman who on, say, two hundred pounds a year, 
assumes the position of ten times that sum. And for every dinner 
to which he could by possibility have been invited under the old 
régime, Mr. Clarendon Whyte was invited now to at least five 
high teas. Always well dressed, always good-looking, always 
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ready to be taken about to operas or concerts afterward, Mr. 
Whyte, as Katharine used to say, was a very convenient honorary 
laquais de place of the establishment ; and as he was thoroughly 
impartial in his attentions publicly to Mrs. Dering and the two 
Miss Fanes, the world had not as yet found much, matrimonial or 
scandalous, to say respecting the intimacy. 

On this evening when Steven was invited to meet them at ler 
Majesty’s, one of the accustomed high teas was to take place at 
half past six; and at some minutes before six o’clock, Katharine 
Fane, already dressed, as she was to be at the opera, came into the 
drawing-room where Lord Petres was waiting for her. The effect 
of evening dress by day-light is in most cases a discordant one, 
Your sense of fitness is disturbed by some bright color, some garish 
jewelry out of keeping with the sober eyes of day that they were 
never meant to meet. But Katharine Fane was a woman with 
whom dress was always subsidiary. At a breakfast table or ina 
ball room, in a riding habit or a court train, it was invariably 
Katharine herself, not the color or shape of what she wore, that 
held your eyes captive. A flowing soft-hued silk, white lace dra- 
pery veiling the noble lines of arm and thraat, a piece of stephantis 
in her brown hair, this was her toilette now. No earrings, no 
bracelet, no trinket of any kind about her; no tinge of color on 
the face that nature had left so perfect in its delicate but healthy 
pallor. 

She walked up with a smile of welcome to her lover's side, and 
he took her hand with the tips of his fingers and carried it to his 
lips. Lord Petres had thoroughly decorous and French ideas on 
the subject of unmarried girls. “You are looking charming, 
Katharine. The way that you retain your looks in weather like 
this is really admirable.” 

“ And you—are you pretty well to-day? I am so sorry about 
the east wind,” said Katharine with the prettiest air of concern 
imaginable. “Once this afternoon I hoped it had gone round, just 
an inch or two, to the south, but I’m afraid it has got back to the 
old quarter again this evening.” 

And she drew back a window curtain with the hand that was 
disengaged, and looked out at the blue sky and cold sunshine which 
suited her own hardy temperament so well, with a shake of the 
head full of mournful interest. 

“The wind never leaves the east till August in this country,” 
said Lord Petres, creeping with a shiver into an arm-chair close to 
the fire, upor which, in nice accordance with his tastes, two or 
three huge pieces of wood were blazing cheerily. “It shows very 
good feeling in you, Katharine, always to remember my sufferings ; 
most persons blessed with a constitution like yours insult me by 
saying that the continuance of dry weather is healthy or good for 
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the wheat, or the poor; as if any statistics of that nature could in- 
terest a man with a digestion like mine! but I think, really, you 
have had enough of them for this season. I shall go to Paris to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Paris! not to stay there?” She came quickly to his side, 
rested one white hand upon the arm of his chair, then turned away 
her face and gave a little sigh. ‘“ Paris has more charms for you 
always than London, Lord Petres.” 

“ Paris,” said Lord Petres, solemnly, “has, with an equal amount 
of east wind, a warmer sun and less dust. On the south side of the 
Palais Royal, or under the chestnuts at the Luxembourg, an invalid 
at certain hours of the day may occasionally flatter himself into the 
belief that May is a Summer month. Besides, Katharine—you 
know I am always frank with you—Duclos is Paris-sick. If I let 
him have three or four weeks of Mabille and the theatres now he 
will, perhaps! be contented with England later on in the season. 
You understand ?” 

“T understand that Duclos is a tyrant,” said Miss Fane; “ for as 
to Paris being warmer than London, I don’t believe a word of it. 
If M. Duclos wants a little Parisian dissipation, to Paris his master 
goes, no matter whether Katharine Fane is to be left alone in Lon- 
don or not!” 

“T shall not be gone a month, Kate, and you will have Dora’s 
love affairs with the backwoodsman to settle in my absence.” 

Katharine colored to lier eyes; then bit her lip with vexation at 
the knowledge that she had done so. “You did not think mea 
great trouble for asking you to call on Steven Lawrence, did you? 
He has not a friend in London, and Mr. Whyte, and Belia too, if the 
truth must be told, were so disagreeable to him the night he ar- 
rived, and—and I wrote my note to you on the impulse of the 
moment.” 

“Which, like all your impulses, was a right one, Katharine. 
Lawrence is a capital fellow—rough in the setting and ignorant— 
the worse for him—but very good company in his way, and as fine 
a natural taste in wine as ever I met with. I brought the fellow 
home to breakfast—did he tell you ?—and we got on excellently.” 

“You called on Steven Lawrence at once? you asked him to 
breakfast ?” Miss Fane sat herself down on a low ottoman at her 
lover’s side and turned her face, beautifully radiant, up to his, 
“Lord Petres, how like you that was! but I knew you wouldn’t 
mind, I knew you would be good-natured, if I asked you, to a per- 
son in Mr, Lawrence’s position ! ” 

“ His position is a dangerous one, Kate. I’ve a great mind, only 
that it would rob you of an amusement, to ask Steven Lawrence 
over to Paris with me. Paris, if he went to-morrow morning 
might be his salvation. In another week it would be too late.” 
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“Salvation! a dangerous position!” cried Katharine, opening 
wide those serene, brown eyes of her’s. “Good gracious, what is 
all this about? What particular peril does Mr. Lawrence run in 
London? He’s old enough and big enough to look after himself, 
I am sure.” 

“ Did he bring you a bouquet this afternoon, Miss Fane ?” 

“ Tle—he, or some one, left a bouquet; I believe, but Dot has it, 
It was for Miss Fane. Of course that meant Dora, not me.” 

“ And where did you get the orange-blossom you have in your 
hair? ’tis beautifully dressed, Kate—would do credit to the best 
coiffeur in Europe—that natural crisp wave is what all the women 
in Paris have burnt their hair off their heads in trying to imitate,” 

“Orange blossom! I do wish you would try to remember the 
names of plants—how often I have tried to make you learn them, 
As if I should think of wearing orange’blossoms! I got my poor 
‘little bit of stephantis out of Dot’s bouquet. It was made up en- 
tirely of white flowers, and Dot likes everything with so much 
color; so I took this bit of stephantis from the centre and cut her 
one of Bella’s pink camelias to put there instead,” 

“Ah! And what (the stephantis being disposed of) is going to 
be done, between you and Dora, with Steven Lawrence? You 
know me too well, Kate, to think that I would interfere with any- 
thing that affords you innocent amusement, but—regarding me al- 
together as an indifferent spectator—I wish you would tell me 
what is going to be done with Steven? I never read fiction or 
attend the theatres, as you know—” 

“Except the Lyceum, once,” interrupted Katharine. 

“ But, if I can just be told the beginning and witness the end, 
these little love dramas of real life divert me amazingly.” 

“T really don’t know what you mean by ‘love dramas’ and ‘ be- 
coming’ of Steven,” said Miss Fane, with a great air of wnconcern, 
“I told you—did I not?—about a letter there had been between 
him and Dot. The most likely thing for him to ‘become’ is her 
husband, I should suppose.” 

“ Afterward ?” 

“ Why, be happy for ever, like the people in stories,” cried Katha- 
rine, “of course! I consider that Dora would be a prize for any 
man, It will be a great piece of good fortune for your favorite, 
Lord Petres, if he marries her.” 

“ My favorite, or any other man, who marries Dora Fane will 
acquire a good fortune,” said Lord Petres, dryly. “ Kate, removed 
as you are so much above the prejudices of your sex in general, 
why do you retain this unholy hobby of seeking to promote the 
general.happiness of the world through match-making? What 
good, what pleasure, will there be to yourself in forcing this un- 
happy young man into marrying your cousin Dora ?” 
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“T force him, Lord Petres? What in the world do you mean? 
What influence can I have over Steven Lawrence or his decisions?” 

“ Every influence,” was Lord Petres’ placid answer. “ Every in- 
fluence, Katharine: how is it possible it should be otherwise? A 
man of a sanguine temperament like this backwoodsman is thrown, 
after living among bears and panthers for years, into the society 
of Katharine Fane; puts his heart—to speak, Kate, in the senti- 
mental language that you like—at her feet, and then, Katharine 
Fane having been sufficiently amused by his torture, is to be kept 
quiet by a marriage with Miss Dora. Against the first part of the 
transaction I have nothing whatever to urge; but against the mar- 
riage, if only on behalf of suffering humanity generally, I protest. 
As soon as I saw what a good fellow Lawrence was, I determined 
to speak to you about it. Don’t marry him to Dora.” 

“If Mr. Lawrence wishes to marry my cousin, I shall certainly, 
not bias her either for or against him,” said Katharine, wisely pass- 
ing over the first portion of Lord Petres’ remarks. “You talk of 
my hobby for match-making. If all your hobbies were carried 
into effect, there would neither be love nor marriage, nor anything 
else that is good and unselfish, in the world, you must remember!” 

Miss Fane brought out the shot with spirit, and her eyes kindled. 

“Whatever you or I think will have smal! <ffect on the increase 
or decrease of marriages generally,” said Lord Petres, with perfect 
amiability, “so please don’t be angry, Kate, dear! Marry Steven 
Lawrence to Dora or any one else, if it diverts you, but don’t quar- 
rel with me; I’m too weak to bear the effects of anger from you 
to-day.” And Lord Petres lifted the beautiful white hand tenderly, 
then held it, as well as its superior size would allow, within his 
own. 

Katharine’s whole manner changed in a moment. Her eyes soft- 
ened ; a little, well-pleased smile came round the corners of her lips. 
Notwithstanding all his small selfishness and his sybarite, effemi- 
nate eccentricity, Miss Fane, in a certain way (and putting love 
wholly out of the question), was very much more attached to Lord 
Petres than the world in general, or perhaps than she herself really 
believed. She belonged to that rare class of women who are able, 
frankly and without vanity, to make themselves the friends and 
companions of men even while the accidents of youth and beauty 
make men their slaves. All Lord Petres’ quaint philosophies and 
systems amused her; all the sterling worth of his steadfast little 
character appealed to her just as heartily as if she had been a man 
instead of a girl of one-and-twenty. And then, it must be remem- 
bered, he never made love to her; never was jealous; never paid 
attention to any other woman; never, when they happened to be 
seen together publicly, was anything but charming in his devotion 
to herself! What could she feel but gratitude to so perfectly chiv- 
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alrous a lover? What resolve could she have but to repay his 
absolute trust in her, however she might err in the letter, by a 
most absolute and loyal rectitude in the spirit ? 

“T have something very particular that I want to tell you about, 
Lord Petres. You won’t be angry with me—promise me you 
won’t, when you hear how it happened ?—something about this 
Steven Lawrence, and no fault of mine, as you will see.” 

Whatever mischief poor Katharine’s insatiate thirst for conquest 
had led her into since her engagement, she had always repeated the 
whole sum of her offending, without concealment or extenuation, 
to Lord Petres. There could be no very black guilt on her part, 
she would say to her conscience, so long as she was not ashamed to 
lay the state of her soul before him, her legitimate confessor; and 
as her conquests and her repentances, on an average, could be reck- 
oned at about two a week, the sound of mea culpa had already a 
somewhat familiar ring in Lord Petres’ ears. 

“T have wanted very much to tell you—please don’t go to sleep! 
I shall be so unhappy if you don’t quite forgive me—but Dot, as 
usual, made one of her ridiculous mistakes: sent my photograph 
to this young man—Lord Petres, if you look like that again, I 
shall be silent—instead of her own. Now, could I help it?” 

“You could not, Katharine.” 

“Didn’t I do everything I could for them both? stopped away 
from the Atcherley’s, where I was to have met you, to chaperon 
them—everything? Well, when he came, when this Mr. Lawrence 
came, Dot happened to have left the room, and so I—Lord Petres, 
I don’t think it kind of you to laugh—lI had to receive him alone. 
You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

* And when he was shown in, of course I went forward to meet 
him, and—how I do hate having to tell such ridiculous stories—he 
mistook me for Dot!” 

Lord Petres was silent. 

“Do you understand me, or are you asleep?” said Katharine, 
petulantly; “or do you want me to repeat the charming little 
anecdote again? I had to receive Mr. Lawrence, your favorite, 
alone, and—for I choose to tell you everything, sir, whether it is 
to my credit or not—and he,” dividing each word syllabically, 
“ mis-took me for Dot.” 

“ Mis-took you for Dot,” repeated Lord Petres. “ Well, all I’ve 
got to say is, it must have been very disappointing for him when 
he found out his mistake.” 

Miss Fane drew away her hand and moved from Lord Petres’ 
side. After making a confession which costs our pride dear, there 
are few circumstances more humiliating than to find, our confessor 
very much less moved by our guilt than we are ourselves. 
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“I wonder whether you care for anything, Lord Petres? I won- 
der whether anything I did, or left undone, could, for one instant, 
cause you an emotion of any kind?” 

“ Certainly hearing that you had been mistaken for your cousin 
Dora would not,” answered Lord Petres. “Why will you insist 
upon wanting impossibilities, Katharine? Violent emotions—sup- 
posing me capable of them—would kill me. Every physician I 
ever consulted has ordered me to keep my feelings at a nice point 
of equilibrium, and fortunately, on the present occasion, they are 
divided with such geometiical accuracy that they precisely coun- 
terbalance each other. I’m sorry for Lawrence, because, as I told 
you just now, I like the fellow, and I foresee grief in store for him; 
and I am glad for Miss Fane, because I foresee a new amusement 
in store for her—” 

“Amusement, Lord Petres?- I amused by Mr. Lawrence, after 
what I have told you?” 

“ Amused by torturing him first, and marrying him to Dot after- 
wards ?—certainly, Katharine. Don’t be angry again. You can’t 
help it, I know; the whole thing is a matter of course. Are spiders 
responsible for the imbecilities of the flies who choose to get en- 
tangled in their beautiful, glistening webs? Men have the lower 
animals on which to gratify the instincts of their nature for destruc- 
tion. Women, in obedience to the stupid customs of civilization, 
are forced to seek their quarry among their own species. If you 
had foxes to run down or pheasants to shoot, Katharine, you would 
not be as cruel to your kind as you are, depend upon it,” 

“Cruel!” exclaimed Katharine, almost with tears in her eyes, 
“Well, I did not think such an accusation as that would ever have 
been brought against me. The feeling I have for Steven Lawrence 
is one of pure, simple kindness ; and for Dot’s sake—yes, and for his 
own, too—I mean, whatever you may think, Lord Petres, to do the 
poor fellow any good turn that lies in my power.” 

“Oh, that is quite a different affair,” said Lord Petres, gravely. 
“T was unjust to you, Kate. You say you mean to do the poor 
fellow any good turn that lies in your power. I will tell you how 
to carry that intention out at once. Stay away from the theatre 
to-night, say ‘not at home’ when he calls to-morrow, and for ever 
afterward. The cure will be certain. Lawrence is not a man to 
force himself where he has once met with a rebuff.” 

Katharine Fane hesitated. “I should hate even to seem to be 
unkind to a man placed as he is, Lord Petres, I can’t help liking 
poor Steven Lawrence in spite—in spite of his presumption, and his 
farm, as you know, is not two miles from The Dene. Would any- 
thing be more disagreeable than to meet him constantly in the 
country, as I must do, after behaving coldly to him now? Be 
sides,” she added lightly, “all this you say about Mr. Lawrence’s 
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danger is really an affair of your own imagination. Do stout, 
healthy men in real life break their hearts because they have been 
sentimental for three weeks over a wrong photograph? I wished 
to tell you the truth, of course, and now I shall never think of it 
all again, except, I mean, as far as Dot is concerned, nor, I should 
say, would Steven Lawrence.” 

“ Amuse yourself well, Katharine,” said Lord Petres, taking out 
his watch and rising. “Iam sorry to spend such a short time with 
you, but I have to see Bright before dinner about some new poison 
he wants me to take, and it is five-and-twenty minutes past six 
already. I shall write to you by the late post on Monday next, 
and, if you have anything to say meanwhile, write to me—the 
usual address. Now what am I especially to remember to do for 
you in Paris?” . 

“You are especially to remember to return soon,” said Katha- 
rine; “also, if you can, to write to me oftener than once a fort- 
night while you are away.” 

“And what about dress? You know I never forget anything 
you commission me to do.” 

“Well, if you are sure it is not too much trouble, I should like 
you to tell me about bonnets. Do the very best dressed people 
wear the Reine Margot or the Dubarry shape? You know the 
difference between the two?” 

“Perfectly.” Lord Petres understood women’s dress like a 
Frenchman. “I will go in the Bois the day but one after my ar- 
rival with no other object than to elucidate the point. Anything 
else ?” 

“7 should like to know if the skirts are worn as long as ever, and 
also if they are invariably gored in thin materials. In silk and 
stuff there can be no question, of course; but, in spite of Descon, 
Bella and I feel the gravest doubts as regards ball dresses.” 

“T will ask the best authorities in Europe, Katharine, and let you 
know. Are ball dresses or other thin materials invariably gored? 
Anything more?” 

“Think of me a little, Lord Petres!” 

“Quite a needless injunction, Miss Fane! Paris, with all the 
good that can be said for it, is the one city on earth where a beau- ~ 
tiful Englishwoman runs least risk of being forgotten. I shall see 
no face like Katharine Fane’s till I return.” 

This was how they parted; as they had parted any time during 
the last twelve months of their engagement. <A well-acted reproach 
or two, a commission about the shape of bonnets and skirts from 
Katharine; a gracefully turned compliment, a kiss on the white 
hand from Lord Petres. Was life to be taken up forever in acting 
pretty little pictures of manners like these, thought Miss Fane, 
when she was alone? Partings in which the lady droops her head 
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and the gentleman kisses the tips of her fingers, just as the figures 
do in a Marionette comedy; mock confessions made, with a pic- 
turesque expression of repentance, to set a mock conscience at rest ; 
later on a prettier picture than all, with a soft-eyed, marble-hearted 
bride in white silk and Honiton lace, a high-bred, bored little bride- 
groom, for the principal figures, a train of attendant bridesmaids 
in the back ground, a Protestant dean, perhaps, and a Catholic 
bishop, to bestow their several blessings on the happy pair; and 
then—then a wider scope of character, with richer dresses and 
jewels to act them in, and Lord Petres, courteous, valetudinarian, 
indifferent ; an excellent bachelor acquaintance for two hours out 
of the twenty-four, and as far from her, Katharine Fane, as the 
frigid pole from the broad equator, to be her fellow-actor for the 
remainder of her days! Was it possible that the fishermen’s wives 
along the coast at home, with their few roods of sandy garden, 
their cottage-full of sun-burnt urchins, their simple round of hum- 
ble, wifely cares, had a wholesomer, heartier hold of life than her’s 
could ever be? Why even Dot— 

And then the door opened and Dot, shining like a stage fairy, in 
bright pink silk, and with gold dust in her short hair, and Steven’s 
flowers in her hand, walked in. 

“T waited patiently till Lord Petres had departed, Kate. Bella 
met him as he was going out, and he tells her he is off to Paris to- 
morrow morning—not very lover-like, I think, Why, Katharine, 
there are tears in youreyes! Do you actually mean to say you 
eare about bidding good-by to Lord Petres for three weeks? or— 
was it Mrs. Siddons or Rachel who always used to shed real tears 
at the pathetic parts when she was acting?” 
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T cannot be denied that the desire for dancing is a concession to 
the demand of our animal natures, and that the pursuit is only 
spiritualized by music and the influence of the society of women. 
It is in vain, however, to argue against this taste. Public opinion 
cries out “ There is a time to dance.” 

If we must dance then, the question becomes important, how shall 
we dance? How shall we regulate this delightful amusement so 
that it may be most conducive to health, social intercourse and 
purity of morals? How shall dancing be separated from dissipation, 
libertinism, excess? Shall we dance by night or by day? Shall 
our dances be lively or solemn—or shall we repress the inclinations 
of our hearts to enjoyment, and, dancing not at all, “ Sit like our 
grandsires cut in alabaster ?” 

The arbiter to whom these questions have been and must be pro- 
pounded is that mystic reality or unreality, that vague tribunal, 
that dim, undefined shadow, Society; Society, which regulates our 
little affairs of life; Society whose decrees we dread ; Society before 
whose throne we humbly bow. But it would be foolish to expect 
profound wisdom in the decisions of such an ‘irbiter; and in its 
regulations of dancing we in vain look for depth of logic. As soci- 
ety has moved onward, so dancing has moved onward. 

Years ago Society—in response to the question, How shall we 
dance ?—pointed approvingly to the minuet and the plain quad- 
rilles. In queue and doublet, pumps and tight hose our grand- 
fathers led, with old-timed formality, our grandmothers through 
the stately minuet, or pursued with them the fatiguing paces of 
the country dance. The peasant might gaily execute with his 
sweetheart a rude pas-de-deux to the sound of a pastoral lute, or 
the zingara snap merrily her castanets in the cachucha ; but in soci- 
ety every dance was formal (by society, we mean English and 
American) until the waltz, with daring suddenness, revolutionized 
the whole system. 

That the new regime was not submitted to without a murmur, is 
evident from contemporaneous literature, which blew strenuous 
blasts against a dance which was a continuous embrace. Even the 
muse of Byron—a muse Which Wandered unabashed through the 
eantos of “Don Juan ”—professed to blush at the scandals of the 
new favorite of society. But the fascinating dance triumphed over 
its defamers, and carried by storm the hearts of the belles and 
beaux who figured as the monde of the Regency. 

Germany is responsible for the waltz and its derivatives. It was 
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among the music-loving Teutons that sound and motion adapted 
themselves with the greatest facility to each other; and while their 
youths and maidens were waltzing, the greatest of their composers 
were weaving waltz music in such enchanting strains that the whole | 
civilized world pressed forward to listen. Had there never been a 
waltz, we should have missed some of the choicest productions of 
Beethoven, Weber, Strauss and Lanner. 

Chief among the foreign dances now in vogue is the German 
cotillion, familiarly known as “The German.” This had long been 
a popular and national dance in Germany, but has been fashionable 
in the United States only within the last decade—reaching, as we 
think, the climax of its popularity the Winter before last. It has 
been extravagantly extolled by its admirers, and decried with equal 
extravagance by its cpponents. To one it has been a choice festiv- 
ity—an elysium of delights; by the other it has been regarded as 
an abomination, a pest, a seducer to immorality, an emissary of the 
arch-fiend—its sweetest music being but siren voices luring mortals 
to destruction. All the abuses and vices which Byron prophesied 
for the waltz, multiplied a thousand fold, were discovered in this 
idol of the enthusiastic dancer. From many pulpits were heard ful- 
minations against it; every newspaper that aspired to Pharisaism 
brought the batteries of terse rhetoric and plausible logic against 
it; but in vain. In vain did a high dignitary of the Roman ‘Cath- 
olic Church publish*his protest and prohibition—still, night after 
night, youth and beauty trod the mazes of the dance, and in every 
quarter was heard its voluptuous music. It was danced in the 
dancing schools, even children becoming conversant with its intri- 
cacies and growing enthusiastic over its beauties. The youth, just 
in those halcyon days of budding womanhood and rising manhood, 
plunged with peculiar zest into its vortex, and the dlasé votaries of 
fashion eagerly seized the opportunity for a new excitement, and 
wantonly carried to excess that which, in younger and purer cir- 
cles, had been but an innocent gayety. Thus for the past ten years 
has “The German” been danced in all our principal cities. It at 
first was confined to the seaboard, but gradually extended its w ay 
toward the setting sun, and éound a congenial resting-place in 
Western society, where there is less formality of manners than in 
our Atlantic cities. And thus all over the land it held sway—a 
despotic, ruthless ruler. 

“The German” is never ending in variety and beauty. It is a 
combination of the principles of “round” and “square” dancing. 
It is variable at the will of the leader. It is unfettered by arbitrary 
rules and fixed boundaries. Only general principles are established, 
and from them a skilful leader can work out countless corollaries, 
He has ample scope for the invention of new delights. 

We can best give an idea of “The German” and its concomitants 
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by asking our readers to mount an imaginary hippogriff, and fancy 
themselves in some generous mansion in Fifth Avenue, Beacon 
Street, or Walnut Street, on a clear January night, at half past ten 
o’clock. For half an hour carriages having been depositing their 
loads of humanity at the hall-door, the dressing-rooms are crowded, 
every part of the house is brilliantly lighted, the passages are lined 
with sable waiters, the staircases and piers are adorned with flowers, 
some few of the guests have already ventured into the drawing-room, 
which, cleared of superfluous furniture, awaits the gay throng. 
Ancestral portraits from the walls smile or frown upon the drugget- 
covered floor, the lady of the house and her pretty daughters have 
the air of people about to embark on a difficult and hazardous 
undertaking, while papa, who is to pay the piper on the morrow, is 
supporting the chimney-piece with an unmistakable look of resigna- 
tion on his face. Up stairs there is brushing, and powdering, ‘and 
drawing on of gloves, and arranging of snowy neckties, and re- 
adjustment of flounces and furbelows, until the stream of life begins 
to set downward, and into the saloon sail masses of crinoline, silk 
and tarleton, and towers of hair and ribbon, escorted by young 
men clad de rigueur, wearing the most approved coats, low vests 
and blossoming shirt frills, not to speak of the neckties upon which 
so much genius had been lavished. Now the parlors are full, and 
dancing begins—not “The German,” that is an after-supper affair— 
but galops, and deux-temps, and hop-waltzes, and above the music 
rises the hum of conversation, broken by oceasional peals of girlish 
laughter, the ripple of some stream of young life not yet frozen by 
the cold breath of society. The dowagers are sailing around in 
supervision of their fair charges, effete beaux hop about with a vain 
desire to appear juvenile again, and ever and anon the hall-door 
opens, and gusts of fresh air rush in on the hot apartments, followed 
by some late guest, who, rushing through the crowd thronging the 
entries, mounts to the dressing-rooms. One by one the dancers drop 
off and indulge in punch or frozen coffee at the refreshment tables, 
the music ceases, soon to resume; and thus, with alternate gossip 
and rustle, dance and promenade, the evening wears away until 
midnight and supper come together. The hungry guests then 
crowd into the banqueting-room, where wax lights, flowers and 
ornamental confections add a finer charm to the utility of the repast. 
And then what crowding and pushing, what ruining of silks and 
broadcloth, what disappearance of oysters, and salad, and boned 
game, ices and fruit! What popping of corks and gurgle of wines, 
until the ladies withdraw to the parlors or dressing-rooms, while the 
gentlemen continue the feast and the revel ! 

While the ladies are refitting, and the gentlemen are indulging 
their appetites, the most energetic preparations are going on for 
the event of the evening—* The German.” Chairs are brought 
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from all portions of the house and ranged around the parlor, the 
tarletons, the streamers, and “favors ” of all descriptions are placed 
in convenient localities ready for use. The musicians resume their 
places, the violins are tuned up, the horn-blower gives a premonitory 
blast on his deep-sounding instrument, the pianist lets his fingers 
sweep over the key-board, the dancing people seat themselves in 
the chairs, the leader bustles about, claims the hand of the pretty 
daughter of the household, selects a certain number of couples for 
the opening figure, the music swells, and “ The German” is begun, 

To lead a “ German” habitually with success, requires excellent 
dancing, a clear, cool head, and a fertile imagination, to which may 
be added, with advantage, a graceful figure, beauty of feature, and 
a polished address, The position is one of honor in society, and is 
much coveted by those who aspire to such distinctions. We 
have in mind at present one of these heroes of the dance, whom 
we never watch performing his arduous duties without a certain feel- 
ing of admiration, Always exquisitely dressed, of medium height, 
possessing an oval face and deep eyes, with which he gazes on his. 
partner as if for the moment his whole happiness was locked up in 
her smile, a graceful and correct dancer, astonishingly nimble and 
cool, always on the alert, and watchful of the interests of the 
dance, considerate of the musicians, polite to the gentlemen and 
overwhelmingly respectful to the ladies, he is a marked and admired 
man wherever he goes. Night after night he leads some mirthful 
band of dancers—ever varying the figures and introducing new 
pleasures into their complicated chain. He is a very Alcibiades of 
the drawing-room, though lacking, we trust, the vices of the 
Athenian gallant. His powers of endurance are surprising. Not- 
withstanding that the night has been passed in dancing, he can be 
seen on the next morning, at a reasonably early hour, pursuing his 
way toward his place of business, with not a sign of the night’s 
dissipation on his smiling face. When we remember the headaches 
that usually succeed our own like efforts at petits soupers, and occar 
sional assemblies, we are tempted to think that this favored mortal 
must have quaffed strength and brightness at the fountains of 
perpetual youth. 

The figures of “The German” generally oper with a grouping 
of a certain number of couples, who pass and re-pass, turn or bow, 
as in an ordinary cotillion, performing a routine of movement, 
directed by the leader, and at the conclusion of which the galop or 
waltz is taken up and danced for a few bars, when the dancers retire 
to their seats, technically called “home,” to give place to other 
couples, who execute the same manceuvres. When the dancers are 
numerous, each figure requires a considerable length of time for its 
completion, especially if the leader takes out but a few couples at 
a time, and sometimes the work of the musicians becomes cruelly 


hard. 
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It would be a difficult task to portray with the pen the phantas- 
magoria of “The German.” Every accessory is called in to beau- 
tify its figures. Now the air is made merry with the tinkling of 
innumerable little bells jingled by the dancers in unison ; now bon- 
bons explode into tissues of “ favors” for ornament or amusement ; 
now gay groups hold aloft many-colored streamers ; now long strips 
of tarleton tent the saloon, forming a gorgeous canopy over the 
moving couples, and all the while there is breathed forth upon the 
perfumed air low, sympathetic music, the mellowest and sweetest 
ever composed. Schiller, in a poem which, through the medium of 
Lord Lytton’s melodious translation, is now well known, has ideal- 
ized the spirit of this dance, and we exclaim with him: 

See how the couples whirl along the dance’s buoyant tide ; 

And scarcely touch with winged feet the floor on which they glide. 
Oh, are they flying shadows from material forms set free’? 

Or elfin shapes, whose airy rings the Summer moonbeams see? 

As by the gentle zephyr blown some light mist flees in air, 

Or as the skiff that softly rocks when silver waves are fair, 


So doth the docile footstep on the wave of measure bound, 
So doth the form ethereal float on murmuring airs of sound. 


The movement in “The German” is invariably that of the galop, 
the deusx-temps or the hop-waltz. The galop is the most graceful 
and the most difficult to execute; the deua-temps is but a modifica- 
tion of the same idea, while the waltz claims the better music and 
is attended with more exhilaration. The galop, when perfectly 
danced, is the most beautiful movement imaginable, but unfortu- 
nately it is too often marred by a springing motion, which detracts 
from its ease and symmetry. If its direction is frequently reversed 
and the time carefully observed, the galop is capable of being 
danced indefinitely without great fatigue, while the pleasures of the 
sprightly waltz are generally followed by exhaustion. Upon the 
waltz the greatest composers have expended their effort, and have 
reaped therefrom a rich pecuniary harvest. You are not to look 
for any great depth in dancing music, however, although the masters 
of the art have frequently infused great ideas into their composi- 
- tions; the chief requisites are a strongly marked time, few eccen- 
tricities of rhythm, as much swell as possible in the method, and, 
above all, a dreamy voluptuousness 

Which breathes also to the soul, and o’er it throws 
A loving languor which is not repose. 

That “The German,” apart from its supposed immorality, is a 
delectable sight, few will deny. The ease of the movement, the 
airy costumes of the dancers, the soft splendor of the wax light, 
throwing what Gail Hamilton calls a “ grateful glare” over the 
whole scene; the shifting, reeling maze, all call up visions of 
Arabian enchantment, such as we dreamed in the golden hours of 
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childhood, when we wished that we had been born in the good old 
times of Haroun Alraschid. If sweet girlhood ever wore loveliness, 
it is in “ The German;” there is a bewitching sparkle in the eye, 
the exercise causes the rich color to mantle to the cheek, and 
absence of thought and care makes even the face of the haggard 
belle appear gay and happy. The ingenuity and intricacy of the 
figures, and the striking tableaux formed therein, add much to the 
general effect. All the charms which Lioni rehearsed in his reveries 
over the Venetian ball, may be witnessed at any large assembly in 
our cities—though where shall we find another Byron to describe 
them ! 

But we must hasten on, ner linger, as we fain would, over the 
pleasant topic. 

We would not have it supposed that we blindly worship this fas- 
cinating dance. It has its defects—defects which promise to be 
fatal to its popularity. It is a selfish dance. It is banishing from 
society every one but those who dance it. Immediately after sup- 
per the parlor is seized for its behests, and all the non-dancing 
guests are thrust out into the entries where they huddle together 
with no occupation but to gaze at others enjoying themselves, until 
overcome by the inconveniences of the situation they finally retire. 
Not but that it is possible to have a good time outside of “The 
German.” Ah, memories of evenings “ far too swiftly sped,” when 
seated in some conservatory or on the hall stairs, just a little re- 
moved from the gossipers and the dancers, where the soft, sweet 
music fell faintly on the ear, you have talked for hours with some 
fair lady, interchanging those pleasant, mean-nothings which 
make up the warp and woof of that tinsel fabric, a flirtation! You 
have not envied the busy throng in the parlors as you drank in 
draughts of love from those bright eyes turned so tenderly on you, 
and listened to that sweet voice which chimed in with such ac- 
cord with the strains wafted from below! A man does not enjoy 
such triumphs as these in the glare and glitter of the dance, moral- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. But for those who do not 
flirt, and even for those who do indulge in that mimic warfare— 
if all the beauty is dancing—the hours when “The German” is 
going on are stupid, if one be an outsider. Many of the men solace 
themselves with wine and cigars in the dressing or dining-rooms, 
the dowagers watch their daughters’ campaigns, but those who 
rely on conversation alone for amusement, have, we fear, a very 
dull time. 

“The German” is being carried to excess. If of two hours’ 
continuance, it would be free from criticism; but, when prolonged 
to twice or thrice that length of time, it becomes destructive to 
health and beauty, and exposes a weak point to the assaults of its 
enemies. Its votaries will hear of no moderation ; once in its toils, 
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they become incompetent to reason, their perceptions are witched 
away, and they cry, “on with the dance, let joy be unconfined.” 

The latest figures have not added to the dignity or beauty of the 
dance. It threatens to degenerate into a romp. Its vivacity is be- 
coming inconsistent with decorum and attractiveness, 

Whether it be for these reasons, or because of the novelty having 
worn away, society is wearying of its idol. There can be no doubt 
that “ The German” is rapidly losing ground. During the present 
season it has been considered a mark of extreme fashion to omit it 
in the programme of the evening’s entertainment, and it will 
probably happen that in two more seasons it will be a thing of the 
past. We shall part with regret from an amusement in which 
round dancing had reached the zenith of perfection, but, as we are 
sure to find some attraction to take its place, we shall husband our 
grief for a more sorrowful occasion, and thankfully dance whatever 
fashion may allow us to, until the cycles shall bring around this 
Teutonic cotillion, which we will greet with a “ welcome back, old 
friend.” 

GrorcEe D. Bupp. 
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HEREFORE is it, as I pass 
Through the fragrant meadow-grass, 
That the daisies, nestling 
Coyly in sweet places, 
Lifting pretty curly heads 
From their wee, warm clover-beds, 
Seem in my imagining 
Little elfin faces ? 


Can it be the daisies speak ? 
Leaning rosy cheek to cheek, 

In a merry gossiping, 

Lightly nodding after ; 

Or a fancy, that I heard 
Just the faintest, lispéd word, 

And a silver-echoing 

Ripple of fay-laughter ? 
Ina D. Cooxserrn. 
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66 vp nes the lake!” cried the guide. “It is not large, but 
there is nothing else like it in the world!” 

We were standing in the edge of a grove gloomy with thick 
boughs. Around us on all sides the steep walls of the precipitous 
ravine hemmed in the narrow basin of the lake. A strong wind 
was blowing from the north, so that, on the windward side of the 
lake, we could approach close to its dark, turbid waters. Every- 
where upon its surface bubbles charged with carbonic acid were 
constantly rising and breaking, while the wind bore away the 
deadly gas. Standing here, one could easily fancy himself in that 
terrible Fifth Circle of Dante’s “Hell,” where the shades of the 
damned made the surface of the infernal lake to bubble with their 
fruitless sighs. 

Bones of birds and animals lay whitening on the shore where the 
mimic surf had tossed them, tokens of the deadly character of the 
exhalations. As if Amsanctus had determined to furnish us with a 
conclusive proof of its fatal power, while we were yet watching 
the incessant bubbles, a small bird attempted to fly over the lake 
within a dangerous distance from the surface. Before it was half 
way across, it began to flutter in aimless agony, and in a few mo- 
ments dropped motionless into the water, its dead body eddying to 
and fro in the changing currents of the troubled pool. 

A rank, unwholesome fulness of vegetation filled the ravine. 
Tall weeds, with bright flowers, brilliant as if painted with poison- 
ous vermilion or noxious arsenical green, waved their supple stems 
close to the water’s edge as though wholly in sympathetic concord 
with the pestilential lake. In the damp recesses of the grove 
lurked a low, pale-leafed plant bearing berries leprously white, and 
cold. and clinging to the touch—more swiftly poisonous than the 
bite of the rattlesnake or the cobra. The grass grew tall and 
coarse, and drooped heavily, damp with constant moisture. The 
very noise of the torrent that drained the valley sounded deep and 
hollow, like an echo from the infernal vaults that fable places be- 
neath the lake. 

“Look!” suddenly exclaimed the guide, pointing across the lake, 
which at that place was not more than forty feet in width. “ Look, 
there, by that heap of stones!” 

Looking in the direction indicated, I saw the lithe, quick gliding 


*Lake Amsanctus is a small pool of water in the province of Principato Ultra 
(South Italy), which exhales carbonic acid in such constant quantities that men 
and animals coming within range of the gas are instantly suffocated. 
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of a large viper as he crawled to cover in a mound of small stones 
that lay heaped at the foot of a rude wooden cross. I had not 
noticed the cross before, and, curious to know if it bore any in- 
scription, I asked the guide if it would be safe for us to attempt to 
reach it. He crossed himself with sudden horror. “ Not even if 
the Madonna herself was with me would I walk to that cross to- 
day. The wind blows directly over it, and no man could live there 
a@ moment.” 

“ But how about the vipers ?” said L 

“QO! The devil takes care of his own,” replied he, “The valley 
is full of serpents that grow large and poisonous through breathing 
the air that kills the innocent birds.” 

It was certainly a horrible place, and now that I had seen it, I 
became exceedingly anxious to get away from it as soon as possible. 

* Let us go,” said I, “for I am suffocating here.” 

“ Let us go,” echoed the guide, and, stooping down, he searched 
carefully for a pebble, which, when found, he tossed over the water 
so that it struck and rested on the heap at the foot of the cross. I 
smiled at his apparently spiteful effort to annoy the viper. , 

“You cannot hurt the snake now that he is in his hole,” I re- 
marked as we turned away. 

“T did not try to,” he answered. “That cross is planted where 
the French captain was found dead, and no one passes it without 
adding a stone to the heap.” 

That evening as we sat together at the Caffé Garibaldi (it had 
taken a new name since the battle of the Volturno, two weeks 
before), in the little town of Grotta Minarda, my guide told me the 
story that I have called the “ Legend of Lake Amsanctus.” I have 
no deubt of its entire truth, for it is a matter within the personal 
knowledge of scores of people at Grotta Minarda, and at Naples. 
I have myself seen and spoken with one of the chief actors in the 
tragedy, who was an officer in the Garibaldian army, and whose 
name will be easily recognized by any one who was acquainted with 
the personnel of Medici’s division. I may possibly have erred in a 
few of the minor details of the affair, for it is now six years since 
it was told to me; but in all its essential facts I know it to be 
absolutely true. 

Nearly thirty years ago, a company of old King Bomba’s infantry 
was quartered in the quiet village of Grotta Minarda. The sub- 
lieutenant of this company was a younger son of a Neapolitan no- 
bleman, who, though rich in ancient blood, was decidedly poor in 
modern gold. Young Stefano Da Francia was not yet twenty- 
three years of age, and was famed as the gayest and most careless 
of subalterns. He had not an enemy im the world, for his hand- 
some face, his good temper, and his frank, light-hearted manner, 
made him a universal favorite with men and women. So far as is 
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known, he was never cynically profligate; but his dissipation and 
reckless gayety were simply the overflow of a buoyant excess of 
vigor and animal spirits. 

Among the lower class of people at Grotta Minarda, were the 
keeper of the principal caffé and his beautiful daughter. The girl 
was a mere child in years—she could not have been more than 
fifteen—but her father regarded her as a portion of his business 
capital, and so placed her in the caffé, where her beauty could not 
fail to draw a profitable custom to his establishment. Naturally, 
the perpetual closeness of contact into which she was brought with 
the frequenters of the caffé brushed away somewhat of the maidenly 
reserve that should have belonged to a young girl whose character 
no one ventured to asperse; but it had also given her a womanly 
keenness of perception and coolness of judgment beyond her years. 
With the naive manners of a child, she combined the soul—such as 
it was—of a woman, and though she would talk and jest with each 
new-comer alike, she made herself respected even by the rough sol- 
diers of the garrison, and kept herself free from insult or too posi- 
tive familiarity. 

After a time it came to be noticed that Da Francia was an espe- 
cial favorite with the girl, He spent much of his time at the caffé, 
and was often seen seated apart from his comrades at the little tabie 
in the corner of the room, talking with Teresa, who lingered longer 
near him than elsewhere. They not only met thus in public, but, 
unknown to any, except, perhaps, to the girl’s father, the young 
officer was accustomed to meet her in quiet places beyond the walls 
of the town. No one ventured to joke with him on the subject, 
for he had once let it be known very decidedly that he should per- 
mit no light allusions to be made to his intimacy with the girl, and 
his reputation as a skilful swordsman was such that his comrades 
did not dare to come in hostile contact with him. It was generally 
believed that his connection with her was simply the idle impulse 
of careless youth, and so, when, on the morning of the day that 
his company was to return to Naples, Da Francia was publicly 
married to Teresa, the astonishment of his friends knew no bounds. 
His conduct was looked upon as little else than madness, That he, 
the descendant of one of the oldest and proudest families in the 
kingdom, should marry a girl of the social position of Teresa, was 
unparalleled in the matrimonial annals of Italy. However, married 
he was, and when his company, relieved from garrison duty at 
Grotta Minarda, marched back to Naples, Da Francia was accom- 
panied by his new wife. 

His family shared in the general amazement, adding thereto a 
large share of indignant anger. The door of his father’s house was 
closed to him, and he was told that he might, if he chose, open a 
caffé with his plebeian wife, but that henceforth his father and his 
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brothers disowned him. As soon as this fact was known, his friends 
in the regiment became warm in his defence and vied with each 
other in attentions to the slighted wife of their beloved comrade. 
Yet no man among them who was married thought of bringing his 
own wife into the society of the daughter of the keeper of a pro- 
vincial caffé; so that it followed that Teresa’s acquaintances were 
in no instance of her own sex. 

Her husband was devoted to her, and clung all the more closely 
to her because his family had treated her with such marked con- 
tempt. It is true that she had many qualities which might readily 
have attracted a young and impulsive man. She was beautiful to 
an extraordinary degree, and there was a charm in her childish, 
innocent ways that was almost irresistible; yet she lacked depth 
and strength of character, and was probably incapable of a strong 
and enduring attachment. Even toward her husband, her conduct 
was not always responsive to the passionate intensity of his love 
for her. She was easily pleased and flattered by the attentions of 
other men, and it was frequently whispered in the regiment that 
Da Francia would yet learn that he had thrown away his heart to 
a woman who could not prize it. 

They had been married about a year and a half, when a young 
French officer who had been wounded in Algeria and was absent 
from his regiment on sick leave, came to Naples. He soon became 
acquainted with Da Francia, and a warm friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two men, who were by no means unlike each other, ex- 
cept in the important particular that the Frenchman was totally 
destitute of principle in his conduct toward women, while the Italian 
was a man of the strictest honor. As a matter of course, Captain 
Cassinot became a frequent visitor at his friend’s lodgings, and soon 
was the chief favorite among Teresa’s many admirers. 

Totally unsuspicious, both of his wife and of his friend, Da 
Francia was not in the least troubled at the intimacy which was 
soon a subject of notoriety in the regiment. It was not until he 
was warned by one of his oldest friends of the disgrace that im- 
pended over him, that his suspicions were awakened. Even then, 
so firm was his faith in Teresa, that he would probably have dis- 
missed his half-awakened fears had he not discovered, in his wife’s 
room, a miniature of her lover, together with a letter that could 
leave no doubt of the black depth of her guilt. 

He acquainted no one with the disc.ery he had made. The 
Frenchman came and went at his will, and Teresa never doubted 
that she had successfully deceived her husband. For two days 
he preserved the same smiling face that he had worn in the days of 
his happiness, and if his manner toward his wife was in the least 
degree changed, she was too much engrossed with her lover to 
notice it. Meanwhile he was maturing a scheme of revenge suf- 
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ficiently cruel to satisfy the tiger that had awakened within him. 
He had decided at once that the Frenchman must die, but he wished 
his wife to be the agent and the witness in the punishment of her 
partner’s guilt. 

On the evening of the second day, Da Francia apprised his wife 
that he had obtained a week’s leave of absence, and that he pro- 
posed to take her for a brief visit to her old home at Grotta Mi- 
narda. To her surprise and delight he insisted that Cassinot, who 
was present, should accompany them, and as Teresa joined her 
entreaties to her husband’s request, her lover willingly consented to 
go with them. 

And here, at this dull, quaint old town, where he had met and 
loved this woman, a sadness new and strange came upon Da Francia, 
On the evening of their arrival, he went to the once familiar café, 
and seating himself at his former place in the corner, asked Teresa 
to bring him his coffee, as in the old days. The guilty woman 
wondered at his unusual stillness and reserve. She was half afraid 
of the passionate, regretful, longing gaze with which, he read her 
eyes as they sat together side by side. To please him, as she 
thought, she recalled the hours they had once spent together so 
happily in the caffé, at church, or among the waving cornfields 
outside the walls. “And you love me just as dearly now?” she 
asked him, with a sweet, imploring look. “Just as dearly,” he 
answered, quietly. “Then I am perfectly happy,” said Teresa. 
Ah! what grief, and hopelessness, and mad despair must have 
surged in poor Da Francia’s bosom as they rehearsed the happy 
idyl of their unmarried days, and this woman played her part again 
with a skill that made him half believe her to be in earnest. And 
yet, while her false protestations of love were yet murmuring in his 
ears, her lover’s portrait and his letter were lying securely in Da 
Francia’s breast-pocket. 

The next day Da Francia proposed to show the captain the won- 
ders of the lake. He privately charged Teresa not to mention the 
deadly peculiarity that had given the lake its weird reputation as 
the mouth of hell. ‘“ We will surprise him, and make him acknowl- 
edge that France has nothing so wonderful as our lake,” he said, 
and his wife unsuspiciously fell in with his plan. 

When they reached the valley the wind was blowing lightly 
from the north, and the three, leaving the coachman at a distance; 
approached the lake on the safe side. Scarcely had they reached 
the margin, when Da Francia discovered that he had dropped his 
cane, and Cassinot retraced his steps to search for it. What passed 
between husband and wife while they were alone can only be con- 
jectured, but when the Frenchman returned, the woman was pale 
and trembling, and Da Francia was rallying her upon the fright 
which, as he said, she had received from the sight of a viper. 
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Teresa assured her lover that she had been frightened, but was now 
perfectly herself. Then she paused fora moment, while Da Francia 
looked steadily at her with stern, darkening gaze. 

A shudder passed over the woman, and then she laughed ner- 
vously. “I wish,” she said presently, “that I had that beautiful 
flower just across the lake.” 

“Tt is yours,” gayly replied Cassinot, and springing down the 
bank, walked rapidly to the lower end of the lake, and began to 
cross the narrow outlet. “Take care of yourself,” shouted Da 
Francia; “the peasants call this place the mouth of hell.” He 
nodded gayly, and crossing the brook, skirted the opposite shore 
of the lake. 

The husband and his lost wife watched him silently. Presently 
they saw him stop and put his hands wildly to his head. “ Bon 
voyage, my captain,” cried Da Francia, holding up the fatal minia- 
ture; “I told you this was the mouth of hell!” Did the French- 
man hear the cry of his murderer, and did he recognize the vain 
present that had cost him his life? Who can tell? He was young 
and strong, and fought bravely for his life, trying to escape from 
the presence of the stifling gas; but in another moment he was 
lying dead upon the ground, while Teresa’s last despairing shriek 
pierced the heavy air. 


“ And the woman: what became of her?” I asked, as the guide 
finished his story. 

“She entered a convent at Salerno,” he replied, “and I do not 
know if she is living or dead. As for Da Francia, he left the king- 
dom, and only returned to Naples with Garibaldi.” 

A week afterward I stood in the crowded Via Toledo and 
watched the passage of Medici’s renowned troops. Among them 
were men of every nation, and from every province in Italy. Pres- 
ently a company of Lombard veterans marched by, led by a tall, 
gray-haired officer, at whose appearance the air was rent with ap- 
plause. “That is Captain Da Francia,” said a bystander; “he is 
a townsman of ours, and was ‘of the thousand of Marsala.” 

Later in the day, I met the same officer in the Europa, and was 
introduced to him by a common friend. He was calm, impassive, 
yet courteous in his manner. It was a fine day, he thought, “but 
what would you expect in Naples? Everything here is perfect 
now.” He joined me in a brief chat about the probable conduct 
of the Piedmontese Government toward the Neapolitan provinces, 
and then rose up and went away, saying, as he did so, with a smile, 
that he had been so long absent from Naples that he was as curious 
to see the city as if he were a Frenchman, visiting it for the first 
time. 

It was a singular remark, I thought, as I recailed the lonely cross 
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and the heap of stones at Lake Amsanctus. Had twenty years 
dulled the sharpness of his griet, or had he left his old self behind 
him when he fled from Naples? I know not, but I do know that 
no braver man landed dt Marsala, or fought at Calatafimi and 
Melazzo, than Stefano Da Francia. 

W. L. Arpen. 
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AST imaged pillars, wrought of fir and palm, 
Past bright pomegranates, swinging on their chain, 
And bars of Tyrian cedar, overlain 
With gold, and past the molten sea, whose calm 
Waves drink the offerings of spice and balm, 
Lit by the seven sacred lamps whose rain 
Of fragrant fire the almond bowls detain— 
Past clear-eyed cherubim, without alarm, 
And into shadow of the mercy seat 
We pressed : 
No priest with onyx stones, to meet 

Us there! Alone our hunger, face to face 
With God, ate of the shew-bread, sacred, sweet ; 
And listening, heard these words of heavenly grace: 
One greater than the temple fills this place.” 


H. H, 
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HERE is in Berlin a man called Bismarck, with blonde hair, 
blue eyes, a tall, fine, supple figure, who now, at the age of 
fifty-four, is, and means to remain, the foremost man in Europe. 
This man was a born soldier, meant for one because of his fire, his 
audacity, his contempt for danger, and his reckless disregard for 
human life. But he studied law, drank beer and fought duels; then 
he got into the civil service of Prussia in the year 1847; after which 
he intrigued with ministers and princes, then with kings and 
emperors, played with Democrats and Junkers, bargained for States 
and crowns, despised them all, laughed at them all, and mastered 
them all. He has broken the power of the old Empire of Austria, 
and to-day he pulls the beard of the new Emperor of France. 

Preposterous as it may seem for millions of men to be the puppets 
of one, it is a fact that sometimes they are; and whoever has 
chosen to organize an army, and has been fit to wield it, from the 
days of Phul to the days of Louis Napoleon, has made them so, 
But now and then the working millions, rising in blind fury, have 
dashed themselves against their “governments,” and kings and 
princes have gone under—for a time. This was the case in the year 
1848, and the present King of Prussia was then a fugitive in 
England, and Herr von Bismarck, this most curious Prussian Cin- 
cinnatus, was raising turnips and barley on his small estates. Just 
at that moment the out-look did not seem a promising one, for 
either king or count. But people do what they have always done, 
and the Prussians took back their King Frederick William IV. 
(and their crown-prince), exacting a “constitution” which was to 
protect them against him! But Aim, the King, they must have, 
although they knew he hated every Liberal and Democrat among 
them with an undying hatred. 

Bismarck could not get elected among the Deputies to the 
Chamber in 1848, He was neither Liberal nor Democrat, and that 
party then had the great body of indignant, furious and hopeful 
people at its back. But he did not rest. He kept up an active 
correspondence with the Junkers (so called derisively), both with 
pen and voice; he affirmed that the Liberals would act like fools 
when they came to attempt the business of governing, would 
quarrel among themselves, and would disgust the people. 

There is a class of minds, peculiar perhaps to Germany, who in- 
dulge in speculation without intending to carry it into action; they 
elaborate and announce profound theories of religion, morals or 
politics, without professing to live them or act them out, or to have 
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other men do it; and some of these are surprised at being told 
that ideas are only good and valuable as they are applied to the 
business of life. Among the body of German Liberals who 
assembled in 1848 to make a perfect constitution and a united, solid 
Germany, were many of this kind. They debated, they made 
speeches, they wrote essays, and every man’s pet theory was aired 
in the light of a German sun; but when all was over, there was no 
perfect constitution and no united, solid Germany. 

There were not a few of this kind of philosophic politicians in 
Prussia, but it is quite certain that Herr von Bismarck was not one 
of them. He was as far from it as possible; it is likely that he had 
no pet theory, no idea of making a perfect constitution, and cared 
little, then, for a united Germany. The idealists pointed to Eng- 
land—said, “See, that is the kind of government we want, only 
freer, better, more perfect; where they have a king to look at, and 
an aristocracy to do the governing, and a prosperous, pious people 
to do the work.” To all which Bismarck, in his light way, said, 
“ Fiddle-faddle! England is well enough, but England is not Prus- 
sia, nor is the Prussian king going to be made into a puppet upon 
which to stick a crown.” 

He did not attempt to be a Liberal; that he knew would be use- 
less, though he meant to have and use power; he would get it in 
another way. Had he gone with the Liberals, he would have been 
but one of many; as a Feudalist or Medievalist or Despotiat, he 
could make his mark, 

In 1849 he got elected deputy, and began to make his “mark.” 
The members of the Reactionary party had had their nerves shaken 
by the rising of the people against them, and walked gingerly. 
Not so Bismarck ; he frightened even his own party by his reckless 
audacity. He declared he was a Junker, and was proud of it; he 
called the revolutionists rebels, and spoke loudly against pardoning 
them; avowed that he belonged to the medieval period; proposed 
to go back to the dark ages, so that every guild should fix the price 
of its wares, and allow none to be sold for more or less; he laughed 
at the foolish hopes of the Doctrinaires, and asserted roundly “ that 
the nation had no right to a constitution.” 

He was making his “mark:” he was talked about. No man in 
all Prussia was now so hated by the masses as Bismarck. He 
openly despised and contemned public opinion, and treated all news- 
papers that ventured to criticise him with cool insolence. He said 
once, “I have made up my mind to a lamp-post, but I will defend 
my shin against the mob to the last.” Threatening letters poured 
in upon him, which he put into the fire, and went on in a reckless, 
defiant way, that did ultimately win a certain kind of admiration 
even from those who hated him. He was not yet feared. 

Berliners, it is said, have no veneration for anything—* not even 
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for the learning of the late Baron von Humboldt.” Bismarck is 
the most Berlin of Berliners, and has as little reverence for kings 
as he has for mobs. No man ever lived who had less regard for the 
dogma of “ Divine right,” and now and then he openly laughed at 
it. But this was the kind of thing that he found it convenient to 
say: “ Prussian monarchs have received, not from the people, but 
by Divine grace, a practically unlimited power, a portion of which 
they have voluntarily granted to the people.” And when Herr 
von der Heydt and the Liberals asked some ugly questions about 
“Prussian monarchs keeping their oaths,” he pooh-poohed them to 
their faces. What could they do with such a man? 

In 1851 he took ground that the Chambers had no right to vote 
or withhold supplies; the Liberals retorted that he had sworn to 
support the constitution (in which this was a condition). “Cer- 
tainly,” he said, “but I expect to swear to a good many more, and 
one of them will not have any such thing in it.” 

But in these days it is impossible for a great man to be recog- 
nized as a great man who avowedly fights only for himself. He 
must pretend to be profoundly willing to sacrifice life, fortune and 
honor for the welfare of some party or principle. While Herr von 
Bismarck was fighting for himself, and, in his open way, hardly 
concealed it, he found it convenient to assert that he was most anx- 
ious for the welfare of Prussia; and for her glory his life, fortune 
and honor were freely offered. Prussia, then, must be made great; 
and to be great she must enlarge her borders and strengthen her 
population and resources. This is Count Bismarck’s cardinal prin- 
ciple, and, as the champion of Prussia, he means to be master of 
Germany, and second to no king or emperor in Europe. Upon this 
point he is a fanatic. This man, with his audacity, his wit, his ex- 
treme reactionary views, his handsome person, and his military 
dress—which he always wore—could not fail to impress a king who 
yet had some “faith in his Divine right.” The King was beginning 
to feel the total incompatibility between despotism and liberty, and 
that Liberals and Democrats were a thorn in his flesh. Their pre- 
tensions and assumptions did not agree with each other, and to a 
King who yet believed in the business which kings do, these pre- 
tensions were ridiculous, if not aggravating. The King began to 
turn his eyes to this Bismarck, to see what could be done with him. 

In 1851 he was sent to Frankfort as first secretary to the embassy 
there. Next he was made ambassador to the Bund. At Frankfort 
the Emperor of Austria was the head of the German nation, and 
Count Rechberg was his representative. The count was great not 
only with the greatness of the empire which he represented, but he 
was great as Count Rechberg. This greatness of his he did not 
conceal; it was shown in his clothes, and in his walk, and in his 
words. Bismarck laughed at him, attacked him with ridicule where 
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he was most vulnerable, and finally insulted him. Poor Rechberg 
thought he must challenge this irrepressible Prussian, but friends 
interfered, and there was no blood spilled then. 

Bismarck was next promoted to be ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg. Then he began that secret diplomacy which did not end 
but by making him master of Germany, if not of Europe. He cul- 
tivated an intimacy with Prince Gortchakoff, and proposed a close 
alliance by which Russia should have—that is, steal—what she 
wanted on the Vistula, Prussia what she wanted in Germany. Of 
course Gortchakoff listened—was gratified--was charmed by so sa- 
gacious an ambassador. 

In the meantime the struggle between the King and his Feudal 
friends, and the Liberals was growing more and more bitter in 
Berlin, and in time eyes began to look to Bismarck as the man to 
put an end to the “revolutionists” as their enemies called them. 
But the hour had not arrived; the count was successively made 
Minister of the Interior, Minister of Foreign Affairs, ambassador to 
Paris and to London. The present King William I. began his 
reign with a leaning toward liberalism, and therefore with much 
skepticism as to Count Bismarck. But the count had none as to 
King William, and inch by inch, foot by foot, he made his way 
into the regards and interests of the King. 

In Paris, to which he made two informal visits for his health, he 
played the same game with Walewski and Louis Napoleon that he 
had played with Gortchakoff. He proposed that France should be 
extended to the Rhine, and that Prussia should help her. But alas 
for Count Bismarck! was he speaking for himself only, or for 
Prussia? Walewski inquired, and the then Berlin minister repu- 
diated him. But Bismarck would not be repudiated. He pushed 
forward his projects, and he went onward himself, until, on the 24th 
of September, 1862, he was appointed, by the King, Minister- 
President of Prussia. At last he had power enough to carry out 
his plans if he had any, The hearts of the people began to tremble, 
and the Liberal leaders to find that their old opponent was becoming 
dangerous. He began to persecute the Liberal newspapers, and to 
establish official ones, to corrupt judges, to restrain debate, and at 
last to proceed against Liberal members for words spoken in debate. 
The Constitution he violated, of course, and did not attempt to 
conceal it. He once said that, in a case of interruption of harmony 
of the compromises, “the State cannot be stopped, it is carried on 
by the estate which has the power in its hands”—in other words, 
by Count Bismarck and the army! 

He carried on open warfare with the members of the Chamber, 
took the purse out of its hands, asserted the doctrine of “ Might.” 
His words were, “ The great questions of the day are not to be de- 
cided by speeches and divisions, but by iron and blood!” At this 
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time he was coquetting with the working classes, talking now and 
ther about “suffrage,” and was most frank with the extreme Dem- 
ocrats—some of whom he knew had their price. He had learned 
something from Louis Napoleon, and he applied it in Berlin. 

King William was now (1863) in the hands of the old Feudalists, 
and great was the sorrow, great the fear of all Liberal minds in 
Germany. Austria was charmed; for this Tamer of Democracy 
professed a warm friendship; he dangled before her eyes a delicious 
morsel, a Prussian alliance to keep down revolution in Italy and 
Germany. The Emperor was most gracious. What was then 
going on in Bismarck’s mind? He meant, whenever and wherever 
it was possible, to make Prussia master of Germany, himself master 
of Prussia, and to humble the power of Austria. 

In 1864 the time came, or began to come, for Herr Von Bismarck 
to strike a blow. The complicated question as to who should own 
and govern the Schleswig-Holstein duchies—then under the Danish 
crown—agitated all Germany and all Europe; sagacious statesmen 
feared this wag a torch which would light up a European war. The 
smaller German States were certain that the duchies did and should 
belong to Germany, and that the Duke of Augustenberg had the 
right of succession. Bismarck, who had Austria with him in this 
question, said: “Of counse the Duke of Augustenberg has the best 
right to the succession.’ 

‘In due time a Prussian and Austrian army invaded Denmark, 
crushed the feeble forces of the little kingdom, and stripped her of 
the duchies. Then Augustenberg stood ready to enter into his 
possessions; but alas for him! Prussia presented a heavy bill. 
She required the control of the army and navy, the military roads, 
the telegraphs, also the port of Kiel, also Kendsburg, etc. The 
astounded Prince refused to be a duke upon these terms. It was 
then discovered that there were other claimants, and at last that as 
Denmark had made the duchies over to Prussia and Austria, jointly— 
jointly they must govern them, and Germany might whistle for new 
territory. They attempted it; but in March, 1866, Bismarck con- 
cluded to show his teeth. In reply to a deputation of Holsteiners, 
he said, “ The royal Government had firmly decided to bring about 
the annexation of the duchies to Prussia, which was so desirable an 
event from every point of view.” This brought a question from 
Austria, “ Do you mean to violate the Gastein Convention (August, 
1865) by main force?” To which Bismarck gave Count Karolyi 
a characteristic reply, “No; but do you think I would have said 

‘yes’ if I had really decided to do so?” 

Austrian diplomats foresaw danger, and began to prepare for it. 
Bismarck, too, was not to be found asleep. Soon an exchange of 
diplomatic notes began. “ What are you arming for?” “I am 
not, but why are you?” “No, itis you.” “I deny it; it is you.” 
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Things were driving on, and it was evident the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair was going to be settled, and something beside. Austria 
made demands, and Prussia made demands; they were refused. 
Austria appealed to the Bund to settle the question of the duchies ; 
Prussia declared that that violated the Gastein Convention. Then 
the Prussians marched into Holstein, and the Austrians marched out. 
Then followed the secession of Prussia from the Germanic Con- 
federation, the march of her troops into Saxony and Hanover, the 
declaration of war between Austria and Prussia, then war, and the 
battle of Sadowa (July 3, 1866), the union of Germany under 
Prussia, and the end of the Austrian Germanic Empire! This was 
what this Bismarck had brought to pass in a few years. 

Thus hastily have we attempted to sketch the career of this re- 
markable man; the man who now is first in Germany, first in 
Europe. He is the product of despotism, and his kind does not 
exist in a democracy like ours. Senator Douglas was our nearest 
approach to him, and he might have succeeded had he had a stand- 
ing army at his back. ° 

Success has made Bismarck famous, and has inclined mankind to 
accept him as a statesman, as it has Louis Napoleon. Just now he 
commands the admiration of the world because he is splendidly 
successful, and even of some of the liberal Germans themselves, 
because he is ready to aggrandize Germany and to snub Louis Na- 
poleon. The truth is, he is simply a daring, unscrupulous adven- 
turer, who has made his way to power by promising to aid every- 
body to seize and appropriate the territory of their neighbors. 
This made him friends with Gortchakoff, with Louis Napoleon, and 
with Austria, until he was ready to steal from her; and this it is 
which gives him power and prestige in Prussia and Germany. 

He is quick, fertile, restless, ambitious, and with a certain sense 
of nobility and honor. He will destroy constitutions and perjure 
himself freely, but he will permit no one to cast a doubt upon his 
courage, his horsemanship, or his pedigree. He is still young, gay, 
hopeful, and he wears the cares of kingdoms as lightly and jauntily 
as a girl her chignon. He is afraid of nothing, and can bear failure 
coolly. If he succeeds, well; if he fails, well. He is the man to play 
the game with Louis Napoleon, and the game is not yet ended. 

CuarLes Wyttiys EL.iort. 
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\ HEN we speak of solitude, we speak of something almost 
: unknown to the rank and file of men, something commonly 
not well thought of, something antagonistic to our democratic 
American life, in which familiarity and fusion are the presiding 
deities, and to which we sacrifice the sanctities of the heart and the 
reserves of the soul. Democracy has invaded the whole of life, and 
forced the modern man constantly to keep himself open to the in- 
cessant come and go of curiosity and equality; and we distrust the 
_ isolated man or woman, and view their consecration to solitude with 
jealousy or contempt. 

The modern spirit, which lives by its communicativeness, by the 
multiplication of means of intercourse, of exchange, and is con- 
stantly at work levelling and elevating, uniting outlying places of 
life and thought with the great social centres of the world—the 
great cities—which has created the press, the railroad and the tele- 
graph—common and accessible to all men—forbids the encourage- 
ment of solitaires, and thinks solitude to be sterile and monstrous 
as the silence and seclusion of the Trappists, and as barren of good 
as monastic orders, to-day. But to-day, as in all times, solitude is 
the only place possible to entertain an idea opposed to the triumph 
of present tendencies. 

“A centre of resistance” is at all times needed—a centre of re- 
sistance to what carries the masses of men; for if there be none, all 
go blindly with the flood of their time, and increase the force most 
destructive to personality, most destructive to variety, most de- 
structive to self-selection. 

Solitude is the best point @appui of life. It is absclutely es- 
sential to form a spirit corrective of our excesses and Te to 
our sympathies, 

I recollect that J. Stuart Mill, loved by all good Aanavinntn, he 
who is preéminently representative of the modern man—prosaic, 
disinterested, perfectly sincere and tenacious—has written a sentence 
(not in praise of solitude) to express the importance of resisting 
the despotic domination of the ruling power. Our ruling power is 
democracy ; that is, familiarity and fusion. 

J. Stuart Mill declares that without a centre of resistance the 
human race will inevitably degenerate; and at once he thinks of 
the United States and writes: “The question whether the United 
States, for instance, will in time sink into another China (also a 
most commercial and industrial nation), resolves itself into the 
question whether such a centre of resistance will gradually evolve 
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itself or not.” And he means a centre of resistance not only of 
poli ical force, but of moral and social force. 

Americans lead an open, familiar life, and are constantly manip-_ 
ulated and formed by ideas that have the sanction of the average 
or common sense of the hour. But this product of the average 
life is not stimulating to new forms of life or thought; it is merely 
conserving. To escape either the indifference or the intolerance 
which it begets in the common mind, we must place ourselves 
where it cannot reach us, where at least it cannot reiterate its 
dreary, hope-destroying facts. We must go to solitude. Solitude 
is the only place for the inception of what will make a new life 
possible, or make the organization of resistance possible. But 
organize to resist what? Democracy? No; not to resist democ- 
racy, but totemper it. Resist American society? No; but to sup- 
ply elements that will give symmetry and destroy monotony and 
noise, 

One must be in the very confusion, in the very business of mod- 
ern life, not to have been struck with the absence of everything to 
form contemplative minds, and thus maintain the equipoise of a 
beautiful development. Influenées to sharpen, influences to regu- 
late, influences to teach self-knowledge, influences to quicken the 
zest for action, influences to inflame the mind with vast ideas of the 
organization of knowledge and commerce (which beget monstrous 
monopolies), influences to make us count on numbers and believe in 
the divine right of. majorities, but no influences to form great con- 
templative minds. The voices of solitude and the ministrations of 
nature are neglected that we may mix with men; aud I believe that 
while we broaden our sympathies we lose tone, richness and depth, 
We have burnished or beaten our rough-textured and hard natures 
into the glaring, metallic, noisy fact of personality that disgusted 
Lamartine, and has been a discomfort to not a few good Americans. 

I know of no condition more foreign to the whole spirit of Amer- 
ican life, or, if you prefer it, of modern life, than that of solitude. 
And yet solitude, which begets contempiation, which begets revery, 
the two essential conditions of philosophy and poetry, is the source 
of all ideas that ennoble man and address his highest nature. The 
imperial masters of life were consecrated in solitude. It was in 
solitude that they sounded the depths, in solitude they reached the 
heights. It was in solitude that Dante and Milton saw visions and 
cast their thoughts in enduring forms. 

The modern spirit, generated in Europe by a French thinker, and 
brought forth in the travails of France of ’89—brought forth in 
blood, in noise, in disorder, wrapped in the new dress of a cold and 
destructive philosophy, nourished by commerce, and indulged by 
the people, maintains the characteristics it derived from its parent 
and nurse. Levelling, public, noisy, full of light, full of hope, but 
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without a single trait of an ancient spirit, or the mellow and har- 
monious tones which we discover in things venerable and mysteri- 
ous, it makes no room for anything but men of action and men of 
pretension—men who are remarkable for their attainments, and 
because they rely on attainments must sink into insignificance when 
a later age and increase of force have advanced knowledge and dis 
carded the text-books of the present. But the men of contemplative 
genius, the men of sympathy, of movement, of imagination (the 
only permanent elements), will remain, and their works will strike 
the senses with the freshness and give us the exhilaration of nature, 
We will always read Shelley; we have already discarded Paley. 
The most cherished work is conceived in solitude, and is not the 
result of text-books. . 

Before the modern spirit arose, and before the democratic spirit 
had settled in order to work out its idea of a social and industrial 
life, the last utterance of a majestic and contemplative spirit was 
heard; it was the voice of Edmund Burke pronouncing the funeral 
oration of Chivalry; with ample and mournful voice he expressed 
the last and best argument of a spirit too weary to welcome change, 
too much outraged by the lusty man-child of revolution to 
encourage an innovating spirit threatening the destruction of every- 
thing consecrated by the affections and hallowed in the memory. 

The modern spirit was in Burke, but in him it was allied with 
the generous, high-natured, leisurely-moving spirit of chivalry ; and 
it was this alliance that tempered Burke, toned his spirit, and pre- 
vented his eloquence, or the voice of his intellect, from degenerating 
into the tearing shriek of progress. It was this alliance in Burke’s 
mind that made Burke the most splendid, melancholy, noble, sym- 
metrical, harmonious and impressive of mgdern prose writers. But 
in France there was another man of genius more irresistible than 
Burke, who had the modern spirit, free from ancient prejudice and 
beautiful reverence; I mean Mirabeau. Mirabeau, with his grand 
and bursting energy, and the flash of his audacious mind, announced 
to the people the breaking of the bonds—which Burke would have 
saved—between the old order and the new life; and to-day, in this 
country, we behold the modern spirit, the democratic spirit, such 
as Mirabeau understood it, unfriendly to solitude, in its rankest and 
freest form, without any apparent connection with the sources of 
poetry, philosophy, or of religion. The democratic or modern 
spirit has ushered us into a public, a familiar, a mixed, a regulated 
and a calculated life. 

Our great men do not represent the leisure, the courtesy, the 
nobleness of spirit, the great manner of Burke; our great names 
represent intellectual force or intellectual unscrupulousness; or 
patience and humility, as Lincoln, or energy and sympathy, as 
Beecher. Not one great writer, not one great man of harmonious 
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and contemplative genius has been produced by the modern spirit 
alone. I do not mear the modern spirit as it is in Europe, for there 
it is modified by the great works of the past, and is awed into rev- 
erence, and forced into contemplation. I mean the modern spirit 
in this country, where it is nude, free and without any bond of con- 
nection with ancient or medieval Europe. 

When a whole people magnify the good of incessant intercourse, 
and find the daily bread of literature crumbled in newspapers— 
items, facts, without connection with each other—in newspapers 
that, except for politics, are merely the index of the trivialities and 
vices of life, and which honor only the modern or democratic spirit, 
we must go to the sources of poetry ard philosophy to discover 
something more attractive, more beautiful, than the workshop 
of our present life. We must withdraw to the haunt where broods 
the genius of contemplation, and in its soothing repose and in its 
twilight silence forget the practical inanities of the age. 

There have been writers who have felt this need. But not hav- 
ing the religious idea of the middle ages to oppose to the spirit of 
the time, they were forced to turn to nature. They proclaimed 
nature as the great healing spirit, the giver of peace and sweetness, 
The high priest of this new religion was Wordsworth. On the 
Continent, Rousseau had announced it to the people. When the 
sentiment of chivalry died and democracy arose, the worship of 
nature filled the vacant but noble hearts that had been so loyal-to 
rank and sex. But to-day the worship of nature is no more. It is 
gone; the sacred places are invaded. We have sent out reporters 
instead of worshippers; they bring us catalogues of facts, instead 
of returning with shining faces and spirits consecrated by love; 
they return with excellent systems, proclaim the absence of culti- 
vation and the means of developing the resources of the country. 

Nature is not to us*what it was to the Greeks; it is not to us 
what it was to Rousseau, or George Sand, or even Wordsworth. 
It has become the highway of common minds, or of minds too rest- 
less to be receptive; and without receptiveness can we have any 
communication with the mysterious goddess whose sacredness we 
have lost the sense to appreciate? Nature should be to us like Isis, 
of Egypt, whose vail no mortal hand dared remove, whose spirit 
flowed like a full tide into the hearts of her worshippers. 

The writers who have known solitude, who have given us the 
best of nature, are not those most representative of the modern 
spirit, or of the American idea of life; on the contrary, they have 
been writers with the modern spirit modified by, or allied with, an 
order of things and a scale of feeling utterly neglected or despised 
by the democratic or working power of our practical life. After 
George Sand, Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin in France, Charlotte 
Bronté in England, Hawthorne in this country, were bred in soli- 
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tude, and have written the most charmingly of nature. But each 
struck roots into the past, and was not exclusively possessed with 
the modern spirit. 

I understand J. Stuart Mill, in his mind, his philosophy, his sym- 
pathies, to be the truest exponent of the modern spirit, as it is in 
this country, that is, without any connection with the past. What 
is the result? Something we respect, something we even admire 
for its tenacity of purpose and resolute hope, but something with- 
out charm or impressiveness, something that does not move our 
hearts; it is simply something addressed to our understanding, and 
something convincing. Its want of the consecrating sentiment of 
reverence is hardly compensated to us by noble devotion to the 
search for truth. 

The representative modern man has nothing to do with solitude; 
he is not contemplative; he is investigating, restless, direct, and I 
say these characteristics, excellent in a workshop, are not satisfying 
in life, do not form the picturesque, the charming and contemplative 
man. What will form this man? Neither our politicians, nor our 
newspapers, nor our magazine writers. We shall read Gail Hamil- 
ton and Mrs. Stowe (who are characteristic American writers), till 
the crack of doom without being tempered or toned, or sweetened. 
They simply make us know ourselves as we are. 

Abraham Lincoln and Henry Ward Beecher are the two men rep- 
resentative of America, of democracy, of the human as distinguished 
from the mere intellectual of the modern spirit. But Lincoln was 
not, and Beecher is not, corrective; they are expressive of ourselves. 
Lincoln represented the patience and kindliness (the one a great, 
the other a sympathetic quality), Beecher, the energy and hope, of 
democracy and the people. We must admit that, much as we love 
these two great Americans, they cannot supply our deficiencies. 
These men reflect us, express us; they do not offer us a new ele- 
ment. And no representative American writer does offer us this 
element—not even Thoreau. As for the matchless Emerson and the 
sad Hawthorne, both embody elements that connect them with the 
past. They offer us what we want, but not because they are great 
writers, and not merely American, It is in solitude that we seek 
that which will correct democracy without affronting it; in solitude 
we shall have hours which will help us to reflection, encourage con- 
templation, and give us peace. 

All people but us have had mysteries—have referred to some 
silence broken, have sought in some sacred place for the auspicious 
or prophetic word of the hour, The disputatious mind of the re- 
fined Greek and the masculine understanding of the Roman did not 
disdain the oracles of darkness, and the voices that through the 
realm of thought and in the kingdom,of dreams came to them. 
The oracles always spoke from the depth of solitude and came from 
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an inviolable retreat. But where are our oracles? Where are our 
voices of hope or of warning? Among our men of letters? No; 
for if thoroughly American, and therefore democratic, they merely 
reflect us. But we can name three men who at times spoke from 
the inaccessible solitude of+their thought—Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Thoreau—Emerson oracle, Hawthorne dreamer, Thoreau sav- 
age child of nature, but without sweetness or grace. These names 
are not exponents of democracy, or of the modern spirit. Emerson, 
Thoreau and Hawthorne have at various times resisted American 
familiarity, boasting and curiosity. I will follow their example as 
they followed the example of more illustrious men, and I will cele- 
brate the excellence of solitude and our need of solitude—anything 
but incessant gossip and incessant intercourse with each other. I 
will affirm that some of us must retire within ourselves, that we 
must commune with nature, that at times we must forget news- 
papers, hotels, railroads, and telegraphs; think less of inventions 
and more of the elements of man. 

Destroy this vulgar spirit of fusion, of familiarity, of ignoble 
curiosity, of prurient gossip. Contemplate the past, contemplate 
nature, contemplate the present ; but above all seek solitude. Only 
thus can we place ourselves in a right relation with the masters of 
the heart and of the mind of man; only thus can we recover from 
the noise, and get rid of the glare of every-day matters and prosaic 
conditions of life. I say solitude is our refuge. Solitude, the 
mother of all good and of all evil. Solitude that heals us only to 
send us forth into the world to do good, but that retains us only to 
destroy us. 

It is not that I love democracy less, but solitude more, that I 
make it the condition of salvation from the evils of a despotic, in- 
trusive and vulgarizing spirit. The people will take care of democ- 
racy. Let our men of letters withdraw from it long enough to 
form a spirit richer, more harmonious, more picturesque, more 
reverent, than the modern spirit, or the democratic spirit, as it is 
in this country. Here we are without ancient monuments of man’s 
art, and we are not under the shadow of great works from great 
ages covered with the hoar of antiquity, to awe us into humility, 
or inspire us with respect. Let us try to check the brutal self- 
assertion of democracy in departments of life where it has nothing 
to give, but may prevent the growth of excellent things. 

Democracy is most indebted to the thoughts of lonely and exclu- 
sive souls; it would not exist but for the thoughts cast in silence, 
and the ideas which dawned upon the isolated thinker or the 
sublime dreamer who abandoned the market place for the woods ; 
the forum for the closet. 


EvGEeNnrE Benson. 
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HE persons who were wont in times past to exercise their in- 
genuity in tormenting the alphabet, were the same who also 
took peculiar pleasure in torturing words and sentences. It may 
surprise some people to know that they were generally men of great 
learning, and in many cases of great piety, also. These recrea- 
tions, indeed, were often turned to pious account. So we are told 
that Brother Jacques Percher, a very excellent man of the old time, 
had a painting made in his chapel representing a great written 
scroll of parchment, at one side of which was a picture of an angel, 
with the words, “ Read the right side and you will be saved,” 
under which was this inscription : 
Delicias fuge, ne frangaris crimine, veram 
Coelica tu queras, ne male dispereas, 
Respicias tua, non cujusvis quarito gesta 
Carpere, sed laudes, nec preme veridicos. 
Judicio fore te preesentem conspice toto 
Tempore, nec Christum, te rogo, despicias : 
Salvificum pete, nec secteris demonia ; Christum 
Dilige, nequaquam tu mala concupito. 

At the other side was a picture of the devil, with the words, 
“Read the wrong side and you will be damned,” with the in- 
scription : 

Concupito mala tu, nequaquam dilige Christum, 
Demonia secteris, nec pete salvificum ; 

Despicias, rogo te, Christum, nec tempore toto 
Conspice presentem te fore judicio: 

Veridicos preme, nec laudes, sed carpere gesta 
Queerito cujusvis, non tua respicias, 

Dispereas male, nec queras tu celica; veram 
Crimine frangaris, ne fuge delicias, 


The last inscription, it will be seen, 1s composed of the same words 
as the tirst, accurately reversed, It must have taken the brother a 
long time to compose this, but he probably did it with a holy pur- 
pose, and as a recreation from more onerous duties. 

It will be seen, too, that it is constructed on the principle of the 
palindrome, except that it is the words instead of the letters which 
may be read reversely. Here are two palindromes or reciprocal 
verses, quoted by Sidoneus Apollinaris, a learned ecclesiastic of the 
fifth century, and at one time Bishop of Clermont: 


Signa te signa temere me tangis et angis. 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 


The same author makes a couple of retrograde verses on a rivulet 
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which increases by a storm until it inundates the surrounding land; 
but which, after the storm, returns to its original bed : 


Precipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen, 
Tempore consumptum jam cito deficiet. 


Reversing the words, the hexameter in the first distich becomes a 
pentameter in the second, and vice versa, reading thus: 


Deficiet cito jam consumptum tempore flumen, 
Tramite decurrit quod modo precipiti. 


A good example of the retrograde verse, which is sometimes 
quoted, is a brief dialogue between Abel and Cain, which, it is said, 
was found in a picture of Abel and Cain in one of the churches of 
Florence, and which is attributed to Politien, a learned Italian of 
the fifteenth century : 


Abel—Sacrum pingue dabo, non macrum sacrificabo. 
Cain—Sacrificabo macrum, non dabo pingue sacrum. 


The first writer of this verse was one Sotades, who lived three 
hundred years before Christ, and who does not seem to have turned 
his wit to his own advantage. For writing some obnoxious verses 
about the marriage of Ptolemy Philadelphus with his sister Arsinoé, 
he was imprisoned, and subsequently he was securely closed up in 
a leaden box by Patroclus, a general of Ptolemy, and thrown into 
the sea. 

The following epitaph from Gunwallow churchyard, in Cornwall, 
England, is a good specimen of an English retrograde stanza: 

Shall we all die? 
We shall die all. 


All die shall we ? 
Die all we shall. 


There is another epitaph, supposed to have been written for a 
personage by the title of Lord John Jones, in which, not the words, 
but merely four lines, or rather four rhymes, are reversed with a 
change of the sense: 

Beneath these stones 
Repose the bones 

Of Lord John Jones, 
Friends, make your moans. 
But vain your moans, 

For Lord John Jones 

Is naught but bones 
Beneath these stones. 


In the matter of transposition, however, it has been shown that 
Gray’s line, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 


may be read in eighteen different ways without losing its sense or 
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its rhyme. This is not surprising when we remember that the 
words of the line may be placed in five thousand and forty different 
combinations. 

This example appears rather unimportant when we look into the 
subject further. Take the sentence, “Eat beef, mutton, venison, 
game, fish, oysters, eggs, vegetables, bread, milk, honey, fruit.” The 
first word may remain the first, and the twelve words which follow 
may be transposed four hundred and seventy-nine million, one thou- 
sand and six hundred times, and the sentence would still, of course, 
retain its sense. A very fastidious writer, who, uncertain of the 
order he should adopt for the words, should set them down in all 
these different positions, setting down a thousand per day, and 
being miraculously preserved beyond the ordinary life of man, 
would be able to finish the work in about one thousand three hun- 
dred and twelve years. It will be seen that fastidiousness may be 
carried too far. ° 

A story is related by Dr. Adam Clarke, of a learned Frenchman, 
who, to illustrate the copiousness of the French language, produced 
the following lines on rope-making : 

Quand un cordier, cordant, veult corder un corde; 
Pour sa corde corder, trois cordons i] accord ; 
Mais, si un des cordons de la corde decorde, 

Le cordor decordand fait decorder la corde. 

To show that the English language was quite as copious, Dr. 
Wallace immediately translated these lines as follows: 

When a twister atwisting, will twist him a twist; 
For the twisting his twist, he three twines doth entwist ; 


But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 


But Dr. Wallace was not satisfied with this, and he continued: 


Untwisting the twine that untwisted between, 
He twirls with his twister the two in a twine; 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain. 


Growing enthusiastic, he added still four lines more: 


The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were entwisied, he now doth entwine; 
Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between, 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine. 


But there are ancient examples of a still more laborious character, 
in which poets have attempted to represent by the form of their 
verses the physical object of which they were writing. The first 
verses of this kind of which we have an account are by Simmias, a 
Greek poet of Rhodes, who is said by Vossius to have lived under 
Ptolemy Lagus, about three hundred and twenty-five years before 
Christ. He wrote, especially, three poems, representing wings, 
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an egg,and an axe. Dosiadas, also a poet of Rhodes, wrote some 
figured verses representing altars, Theocritus wrote a poem rep- 
resenting a syrinx or flute. Publius Optatianus Porphyrius, who 
lived under Constantine, wrote an altar, a syrinx, and an organ, in 
verse. From a quotation from an article in the French “ Journal 
de l’Empire,” of November 18, 1807, we learn that the “ Wings” 
of Simmias was addressed to a god bearing wings. Each wing is 
composed of six feathers (in verse), gradually decreasing in measure 
and in length, according to their position in the wing. In the “Egg” 
the verses commence of course very small at each end and grow 
larger toward the centre, so as to give the proper form. Each 
verse is in a different metre from the verses next to it, and the poem 
when read hastily is entirely unintelligible. The sense is found by 
going from the first to the last ve'se, from the second to the one 
before the last, and so on, the verses of the same length in each end 
reading together. The egg of a nightingale is supposed to be speak- 
ing in this curious poem; and it relates how it was taken from the 
wings of its mother by Mercury and given to mankind. The 
“ Axe” is also read wrong side up; and in it Epeus, the man who 
built the Trojan Horse, is supposed to be making an inscription on 
an axe to be consecrated to Minerva, 

The “ Altars” of Dosiadas are made of verses of unequal length, 
giving the desired form, and besides this, the first one is also an 
acrostic. The first altar declares, in language which is somewhat 
ambiguous, on account uf the necessity on the part of the author 
of looking at the length and the first letters of words rather than 
their sense, that it is an altar of the poets, never reddened by the 
blood of victims or blackened by the smoke of perfumes; not formed 
of gold or of silver, or with horns, like those which Diana con- 
structed in past times, but the work of the Muses and Graces. 
Here the poets may offer sacrifices without fear of the hideous ser- 
pent which hides by the altar of Jason, The second poem repre- 
sents the altar of Jason speaking. 

The “Syrinx ” or flute of Pan, which is said to have been written 
by Theocritus, is composed of ten parts, each again composed of ten 
verses decreasing in a manner to imitate with sufficient exactitude 
this ancient instrument, The subject is Theocritus consecrating 
his pastoral flute to Pan. The “ Altar” of Porphyrius is composed 
of twenty-four iambies of six feet each, and it is only by the increase 
or decrease of the number of letters in the words that the desired 
form is given to the poem, The “ Organ” is interesting on account 
of representing the ancient shape of that instrument. It is com- 
posed of three parts, one over the other. The lower part has 
twenty-six iambic dimeter verses, each of eighteen letters and rep- 
resenting the keys. The second part is a single hexameter written 
transversely in capitals. This serves as a support to the twenty-six 
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verses (or tubes) of the third part. These tubes are hexameters 
which increase continually in height by the addition of a letter to 
each verse. The first line has twenty-four letters: 
O si diviso metri limite Clio. 
The last has fifty: 


Jamque metro et rhythmis prestingere quidquid ubique est. 


In the French, Charles Francis Panard, Rabelais and Victor 
Hugo have written figure verses. Panard, who was born in 1691, 
and who was an admirable and accomplished epigrammatist, com- 
posed quite a number of specimens, among which, perhaps, the 
best, at least in shape, is that to the wine glass: 


Nous ne pouvons rien trouver sur la terre 
Qui soit si bon ni si beau que le verre, 
Du tendre amour berceau charmant, 
C’est toi champétre fougére, 
C’est toi qui sers a faire 
L’heureux instrument 
Od souvent petille, 

Mousse et brille 
Le jus qui rend 
Gai, riant, 

Content. 

Quelle douceur 
Il porte au coeur! 

Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Qu’on m’en donne, 

Qu’on |’entonne; 

Tot 
Tot 
Tot 
Qu’on m’en donne, 

Vite et comme il faut; 

L’on y voit sur ces flots chéris 
Nager [I’allégresse et les ris. 


Many verses of this sort have been written in English, most of 
which have justly passed to oblivion. Puttenham, the author of 
the “ Arte of English Poesie,” wrote two altars in this fashion in 
honor of Queen Elizabeth. Ben Jonson speaks of poets who make 

A pair of scissors and a comb in verse. 

Tom Nash says of Gabriel Harvey that he wrote verses of all 
kinds—a pair of gloves, a pair of spectacles, and a pair of pot- 
hooks, But the most extraordinary of these writers must have 
been one Benlowes, described by Butler: “ As for altars and pyr- 
amids in poetry, he has outdone all men that way, for he has made 
a gridiron and a frying-pan in verse, that, besides the likeness in 
shape, the very tone and sound of the words did perfectly represent 
the noise made by these utensils.” 

Here is a pyramid, to be read ascendingly or descendingly : 
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There 
For aye 
To stay, 
Commanding, 
’Tis standing, 
With godlike air, 
Sublimely fair! 
Its fame declaring, 
Its height admiring, 
Looks on it from afar, 
Lo! every smiling star. 
To raise the pile to heaven 
These beauteous stones are given. 
Each prayer for truth inspiring light, 

Each manly struggle for the right, 

Each kindly word to cheer the lowly, 
Each aspiration for the holy, 
Each strong temptation nobly overcome, 

Each clam’rous passion held in silence dumb, 
As slowly it rises toward the upper Heaven, 
Stone after stone, until the mass is given, 
Its base upon the Earth, its apex in the skies, 
The good man’s character a pyramid doth rise. 

Mr. W. R. Alger, in his work on the “Poetry of the Orient,” 
shows that the Eastern poets have also attempted this kind of 
poems. He mentions an erotic triplet composed by a Hindu poet, 
the first line representing a bow, the second its string, the third an 
arrow aimed at the heart of the object of his passion. 

Puttenham also says that in Oriental countries, whenever poets 
or lovers have any pretty conceit, they put it into the form of a 
lozenge or square, and so engraven in gold, silver or ivory, and 
sometimes with letters of amethyst, ruby, emerald, or topaz, curi- 
ously cemented and pieced together, send it in chains, bracelets, 
collars and girdles to their mistresses. He translates a number, 
among them, the following lozenge, which was sent by a béauti- 
ful lady,-named Kermesine, in letters of rubies and diamonds, 
to Temir, a gallant emperor of Tartary, on his return from the con- 
quest of Corasoon, which is a great kingdom adjoining: 

Sound 
O Harp 
Shrilly out 
Temir the stout 
Rider who with sharp 
Trenching blade of bright steel 
Hath made his fiercest foes to feel 
All such as wrought him shame or harm 
The strength of his brave right arm 
Cleaving hard down into the eyes 
The raw skulls of his enemies 
Much honor hath he won 
By doughty deeds done 
In Corasoon 
And all the 
World 





Round 
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To show still further dignified precedent for these mental amuse- 
ments, we may mention Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, and 
one of the most learned men of the ninth century, who wrote in Latin 
a work in praise of the cross, It is dedicated to Louis le Débon- 
naire, who is delineated holding a shield in one hand and a cross 
in the other, his head surrounded with glory; and the letters com- 
prised in these ornamented lines form a discourse foreign to the 
dedication. The poems in the book are a sort of acrostics, with 
four angles, with thirty-five verses each, each line having thirty- 
five, or about thirty-five, letters and forming various figures of the 
cross. 

Another method of torturing words is by constructing them so 
that they may be read with two different meanings. If the follow- 
ing lines were run together and thus read across, most readers 
would be deceived by a casual reading, and would be surprised to 
find that when read in two columns by the middle rhyme, their 
sense was entirely changed: 


I always did intend 
Single my life to spend, 
It much delighteth me 
To live from women free, 
A female to my mind 

I ne’er expect to find, 

A bachelor to live 

My mind I freely give, 


To take to me a wife 
Would grieve my very life. 
To think upon a bride, 

I can’t be satisfied. 

The joy I can’t express 

So great in singleness. 

I never could agree 

A married man to be, 


Equivocal verses were in great favor in the days of vindictive 


political and religious quarrels, 


I love with all my heart 
The Hanoverian part 
And for the settlement 


Here is one in which King George 
is both denounced and applauded : 


The tory party here 
Most hateful do appear 
I ever have denied 

To be on James’s side 





My conscience gives consent 
Most righteous in the cause 

To fight for George’s laws 

It is my mind and heart 
Though none will take my part 


To fight for such a king 
Will England's ruin bring 
In this opinion I 
Resolved to live and die. 


The following gave an adjustable religious creed : 


What England’s church allows, 
My conscience disavows ; 


T hold as faith 
What Rome’s church saith, 


Where the king’s head 
The flock’s misled 
Where the altar’s dressed 


That church can have no shame, 
That holds the Pope supreme; 
There’s service scarce divine, 





With table, bread, and wine; 
Who the communion flies, 
Is Catholic and wise. 


The people’s blest 
He’s but an ass 
Who shuns the mass 
A curious conceit, which has come down from ancient times, is to 
write two verses with some of the letters, syllables, or words alike, 
as follows: 
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pit rem em_—Se pit rem 
Quica uxo lit ca atque dolo 
ret re ret re. 
That is to say: 
Qui capit uxorem litem capit atque dolorem 
Qui caret uxore lite caret atque dolore. 
There has been found a similar arrangement on an old grave- 
stone in London: 
Qu an tris di vul stra 
os = guis ti ro 
H san chris mi t la 
That is: 
Quos anguis tristi diro cum vulnere stravit 
Hos sanguis christi miro tum munere lavit. 


Some one has attempted an English version of this with the same 
arrangement, as follows: 
eur f w d dis and p 
A sed iend rought eath ease ain. 
bles fr b br and ag 
Another method of breaking verses into unusual readings is by 
writing them so that the first, second, third, etc., words of the first 
verse belong, in sense, to the first, second, third, etc., words of the 
second verse, as in the following Latin distich referring to the works 
of Virgil: 
Pastor, arator, eques, pavi, colui, superavi, 
Capras, rus, hostes, fronde, ligone, manu. 
The “London Magazine” of November, 1757, states that the 
following queer inscription is cut in marble and placed against the 
wall of a church at Lamspringe, in Germany: 


0 quid tua te 
be! bis? bia abit 
ra ra ra 

es, et in 

ram ram 


II 
Et sis ut ego nunc 

The reading of this puzzle, evidently written by some learned 
and good man, is: O, superbe! quid superbis? twa superbia. Te 
superabit. Terra es, et in terram ibis ; Et sis ut ego nunc. Mean- 
ing: “O vain man! what haughtiness thou assumest! Thy pride 
hath overcome thee. Earth thou art, and to earth shalt return, and 
thou shalt be as I am now.” 

GzorGE WaKEMAN, 
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T has been the happy fortune of a few inventors—artistic and 
mechanical—to light upon discoveries so entirely apart from 

any that have preceded them as to evade the laws of regular classi- 
fication and to compel the application of new and thoroughly origi- 
nal titles. In such cases it has usually been found convenient to 
adopt the general term which most nearly represents the particalar 
production, prefixing only the name of the inventor, by way of 
special distinction. This is a method which certainly establishes 
peculiar claims upon the attention of the world, and which not only 
secures, but indefinitely prolongs, the reputation of the individual 
concerned. Soyer died happy in the conviction that his name was 
imperishably associated with the most irresistible sauce ever de- 
vised to stimulate defective appetite, and that, while personal recol- 
lection of his culinary exploits must naturally fade, his spirit would 
still be summoned daily from the vasty deep of club-kitchens so 
long as dinners should continue to be served and eaten. Madame 
Clicquot, wandering in serene decrepitude among her vineyards, 
looks forward to a sparkling and effervescent immortality which 
will strangely contrast with the quietude of her present life, and 
glows with something of the animation of her matchless merchan- 
dise at the thought that in future ages her name will be musically 
echoed by the soft gurglings of liberated nectar, and adorn the 
mouths of thousands to whom the heroes of art, literature, science 
and statesmanship shall be unknown. Loftier illustrations are not 
wanting. The associate victor of the field of Waterloo lives in the 
memory of his countrymen not only associated with carnage and 
conquest, but also as the author of a boot for the symmetry of 
which the slender-pinned of all nations can never be sufficiently 
grateful. It is touching again, to remember that the most unpopular 
man of rank in England, during his lifetime, is now held in such 
veneration by the British army, in consequence of the graceful, pro- 
tecting hat which, alone and unaided, he at one period introduced, 
that a gentle and remorseful feeling has gradually diffused itself 
among ail classes and estates, and he is now spoken of only in sub- 
dued tones, and with the complimentary title of “Albert the 
Good.” It is a question worth considering, whether Lord Brough- 
am’s memory will be most thankfully cherished for the large hu- 
manities of his burly eloquence, or for his adaptation of the com- 
fortable four-wheeled Paris cab to the, exigencies of the London 
thoroughfares, To go still higher, we may easily find examples of 
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great poets who are in some cases better known by their identifi- 
cation with a peculiar stanza than by modern circulation of their 
works. Great painters, too, have left traces of their ingenuity 
which every color-manufacturer now reproduces, and without which 
even the toy-boxes of children are not complete. In view of all 
these and other interesting considerations of a similar kind, it is im- 
possible to deny that, as far as the perpetuity of human fame is 
concerned, there is something extremely desirable in a name. 

It appears singular at first sight that, since the use of the sur- 
name as an expressive adjective has been so common, it should 
never have been applied in theatrical art excepting in a single in- 
stance—that of Mademoiselle Déjazet. But on reflection, the only 
wonder is that it could have been employed even in this isolated 
case. The different lines of dramatic “ business” have long been 
so clearly marked out by tradition and usage, that the creation of a 
positively new type is a task that no person now-a-days would 
venture to undertake. The soubrettes, the ingénues, the peres nobles, 
and the rest, have always had their particular functions, and in some 
cases the actors who have assumed them have risen to sufficient 
eminence to make them fora period the recognized authorities as 
to correct interpretations. But no positively new classes of char- 
acter have been invented. As a rule, the old routine has been 
closely adhered to. We have no such phrases as Lemaitre-brigands, 
or Samson-peres-nobles, or Brohan-ingénues, although these artists 
were for years at the head of their respective spheres. It was 
Déjazet’s agreeable destiny alone to produce a thoroughly original 
type—one which has been known by her name for forty years, 
which has had hundreds of more or less successful imitators, and 
which, in this most evanescent of arts, has taken so firm a hold 
upon popular taste that stage tradition will continually preserve 
and reproduce it. 

I of course had not the opportunity of seeing Déjazet in her best 
days, but I am told, and indeed, it is evident, that she preserves the 
chief characteristics of her style to the present time. What that 
style is, it is by no means easy to describe. She is undoubtedly a 
soubrette, but to those who are familiar only with the American or 
English stage, the term sowbrette is synonymous with that of 
“ singing-chambermaid,” and suggests nothing beyond the boister- 
ousness, the profusion and the riotous excesses of action and man- 
ner which are good-humoredly accepted by our easy public, but 
which are at best very low methods of theatrical expression ; al- 
though in exceptional cases, like that of Mrs. John Wood, they 
may be made effective and profitable. The French sowbrette is a 
very different and a very superior being under any circumstances, 
but it was Déjazet who first conceived the idea of elevating her 
considerably above the French standard, as she found it, fifty 
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yearsago, At the outset of her career, it was evident that she had 
resolved to relieve at least her own réles from their weight of heavy 
humor, and to decorate them with all the delicacy and lightness 
which they could properly receive. She was so successful in this 
endeavor, with characters already accepted by and familiar to the 
public, that in a short time she had persuaded many of the best 
authors of the day to remodel their works to harmonize with her 
new interpretations, and presently, to write with exclusive view to 
the development of the new and captivating style she had estab- 
lished. From that moment the Déjazet-soubrette was a line of 
character sui generis. Thoroughly French, in the best artistic 
sense, its imitation has hardly been attempted by actresses of other 
countries. In fact, to make it successful, the best natural French 
qualities of spirit, grace and refinement are indispensable. The 
person who, in England, can most nearly approach the Déjazet 
standard is probably Miss Marie Wilton, although she usually finds 
it convenient to confine herself to a lower level. Some delightful 
indications of ability in the same direction were given here, years 
ago, by Miss Agnes Robertson, at the beginning of her American 
career; but she was addicted to occasional bursts of sentiment— 
an element which does not enter largely into the Déjazet composi- 
tion. Perhaps, after all, the pleasantest illustrations of the French 
artist’s manner have been given, unconsciously, of course, by Mrs, 
John Drew, in her naive representations of young men and lads— 
a line which this lady appears now to have abandoned. 

The esteem in which Déjazet is held by the Parisians, long ago 
ceased to be based on artistic considerations alone. It is im- 
possible to overstate the personal fondness with which she is re- 
garded by the Aabitués of her theatre, and, indeed, by the public 
generally. Much of the tenderness shown her is perhaps due to her 
age—she is well past seventy, and shows few signs of being bur- 
dened by her years—and more, undoubtedly, to the reputation 
which has accompanied her through life, of her amiability, her 
benevolence, and her strict professional integrity. Her friends 
declare that throughout her fifty or sixty years of public service 
she has gained nothing but the affection of those who surrounded 
her; and they add, indeed, that this is true in a literal sense, owing 
to her profuse charities in youth, and her inability to resist, even 
now, the appeals which are too frequently urged for her sympathy 
and aid. Whatever may be the causes, it is certain that no one 
else upon the Paris stage is petted and caressed as she is. Anybody 
who has observed the fervor with which, during the last few years, 
every appearance of that fine old actor, Mr. Holland, has been 
greeted by New York audiences, may understand the spirit in 
which Déjazet’s welcomes are offered; but, to the extent of their 
heartiness, even Mr. Holland’s receptions afford no parallel. She 
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is the oldest member of her craft, and has been the best, in her own 
line. In some respects, moreover, she actually remains the best. 
It is pleasant to review the incidents of a career so uninterrupted 
in brilliancy and popularity, and which has never been disturbed, 
from beginning to end, by any circumstance whose recollection 
either the public or the artist would wish to obliterate. 

Déjazet’s first appearance (as an infant phenomenon) was at a 
little theatre in the Boulevard des Capucines, the existence of 
which is now almost forgotten. Intelligent foreigners, lounging 
inert in the court-yard of the Grand Hotel, absorb their indifferent 
Jine champagne at exorbitant prices upon almost the precise spot 
where the débutante of five years received her first applause. At 
that period there were theatres in Paris exclusively devoted to the 
training of children, and into one of these the little Virginie was 
presently admitted. One year later, she attracted notice by her 
piquant imitation of Madame Belmont’s acting in “ Fanchon la Viel- 
leuse” (the popular vaudeville of the hour), and so pleasantly 
recommended herself to that influential lady’s favor, that she was, 
without much delay, transferred to Madame Belmont’s own theatre, 
the Vaudeville. Here she achieved distinction by her performance 
of the chief of the fairies in “ The Sleeping Beauty,” and Paris was 
enjoying to the utmost her infantile grace and intelligence, and 
busying itself with predictions of her future renown, when suddenly 
a violent illness, the consequence of over-exertion, compelled her to 
relinquish her metropolitan engagements and content herself with 
occasional duties in the less exigent provinces. 

The theatre-loving populace is fickle, and requires to have its 
memory perpetually probed. Virginie, absent, soon lost the place 
she had so easily gained. Her name did not resume its prominence 
in the capital until, I think, some fifteen years later, when the 
Gymnase Theatre was established. Léontine Fay, then very 
young, and so petite that her form laughably contrasted with those 
which surrounded her, was one of the attractions. Delestre-Poir- 
son, the director, was eager to obtain a companion, to play boy’s 
parts with her, whose superior size should not too flagrantly affront 
the possibilities. Déjazet’s name was suggested, and an engage- 
ment was made. This was her first step of real importance, and 
it proved as fortunate for the theatre as for herself. She was the 
last. accessory needed to render the prosperity of the Gymnase cer- 
tain and unconditional. Of all theatres, this, I believe, is the only 
one which has been almost wholly free from the reverses which are 
regarded as occasionally inevitable by the most favored and dis- 
creet managers, From its opening to the present day, its course 
has been, with a single brief exception, one of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. This, in a great degree, is attributable to the brilliancy of 
its first seasons. The best actors and authors were attached to it, 
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and have never desired to forsake it. Déjazet and Léontine were 
supported by artists as eminent, at that period, as themselves; and 
a host of clever vaudeville writers, with Scribe at their head, were 
as ardent as they were constant in their co-operation. 

For a considerable time, these gentlemen seemed animated solely 
by the desire to rival one another in the production of light, fanci- 
ful comedies, in which the fascinating qualities of the two young 
actresses were made to shine supreme. But after a while it was 
feared that the popular appetite might weary of such constant rep- 
etition, and the director of the Gymnase turned his attention to the 
production of a bolder order of drama. For this, Déjazet was ob- 
viously unfit, and she withdrew to the old Thédtre des Nouveautés 
(now destroyed), where she presently gathered around her a com- 
pany which included the best comedians of the time—Bouffé, Po- 
tier, Lepeintre, and others. The dramatic writers had by no means 
shared the apprehensions of M. Poirson, and were strict in their 
allegiance to the favorite “star.” They opened for her fresh ave- 
nues to popularity, and assisted her to successes beyond her own 
expectations or those of her friends. One of the most characteris- 
tic of these, which, by-the-by, was oddly brought about by a 
political chance, will bear relating in detail. 

For many years the playwrights had bewailed the prohibition of 
a subject which they felt assured would prove a mine of immeas- 
urable wealth if they should ever be allowed to develop it. Under 
the Bourbon rule, the representation of the Emperor Napoleon upon 
the stage was of course forbidden. The revolution of 1830 cleared 
the way, and from that moment Napoleons began to flood the 
theatrical market. The gray redingote became an indispensable 
addition to every actor’s wardrobe, and tin crosses of the Legion 
of Honor crowded the shelves of every “property room.” Two 
skilful authors, the brothers Masson, who had long been devoted, 
by friendship and interest, to Déjazet’s cause, felt bound to share 
the advantages of the popular theme, but at the same time were 
unwilling to desert their cherished favorite. How to reconcile the 
divided duty? At first view, nothing seemed more impracticable 
than the idea of uniting two identities so widely dissimilar as little 
Déjazet, with her slender frame and childish bearing, and the rugged 
man of war. Men less zealous than the Massons would have dis- 
missed the notion, even if it had ever suggested itself to them. 
Out of their consultations, however, a scheme finally resolved itself. 
They approached the director of the Nouveautés without hesita 
tion, and announced their project. It was to represent Bonaparte 
at the period of his student life at Brienne. The director lifted his 
shoulders to his ears, and declined to entertain the proposition, 
They insisted that he should read their drama; but, after doing so, 
he still remained obdurate. Thereupon they offered to assume all 
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risks and responsibilities of expense. Upon this the manager pity- 
ingly consented that they should ruin themselves at so much a night 
in his establishment. The piece was announced, and popular curi- 
osity was sufficient to fill the house on the opening evening. For 
the assurance of subsequent success, Déjazet’s acting was all that 
was required. It ran through a season and made the reluctant 
manager’s fortune, and the little actress was rendered happy by the 
approbation of many surviving school companions of the Emperor. 

In 1832 Déjazet assisted the infancy of another theatre—the 
Palais Royal, to whose success she contributed as effectively as she 
had done to that of the Gymnase. Here, again, she had the 
excellent fortune to be associated with a new constellation of young 
and truly brilliant stars. Some of these, like herself, still continue 
to delight the public. If any one part of Déjazet’s career can be 
called more brilliant than another, it must be the ten or tweive 
years of her sojourn at the Palais Royal. Probably no artist of 
her calibre could ever enjoy elsewhere so many chances of con- 
tinual success. Her opportunities were unlimited, as, indeed, are 
those of every actor with genuine comic talent who has the advan- 
tage of being attached to this house. To me the name of the 
Palais Royal is always a dangerous temptation. At the expense 
of any topic, important or otherwise, I with difficulty resist rush- 
ing headlong into enthusiastic eulogy over the courage, dexterity 
and energy of its administration, and the unrivalled intelligence 
and spirit which have for many years been sustained by the har- 
monious codperation of its actors, managers and authors. The re- 
pute of the Gymnase as the interpreter of elegant comedy, is not 
greater than that of the Palais Royal for its illustrations of lighter 
and less delicate, but possibly truer, pictures of bourgeoise society. 
There is ample reason to believe that Déjazet’s accession was one 
of the strongest foundations of this theatre’s popularity. She 
certainly was more prominently before the public than any other 
member of its troupe. At this epoch, too, she essayed wider flights 
than she had before undertaken, and ventured occasionally into the 
regions of broad comedy, and even of quasi sentimental drama; 
but in the “soubrette” rdles of her own creation she was always 
most conspicuously triumphant. Scores of these were added to her 
repertory by the facile playwrights, who were delighted to find 
themselves profited in honoring her. Nevertheless, the time arrived 
when the manager, Dormeuil, unwarned by the similar error of 
Poirson (with whom he had been associated in the Gymnase), began 
to fear that “Toujours Déjazet ” might in time become a perilous 
experiment. His doubts, though not directly communicated to the 
actress, were not slow in reaching her. She was on the point of 
appearing in a new drama by Bayard, “Lés Premiéres Armes de 
Richelieu.”* This was in 1838, and she was certainly no longer in 
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the bloom of youth. A painful illness, also, had prevented her 
from exhibiting her customary activity at the rehearsals, and Dor- 
meuil was hasty enough to assume that the unwonted languor of 
her manner was a sure indication of the approaching decline of her 
great powers. Déjazet, though deeply chagrined, made no effort 
to dissipate his anxieties, but, even after her recovery, continued the 
semblance of feebleness which had first excited them. It was only 
on the night of the first representation that this sly theatrical 
Sixtus V. threw off her lethargy, and dashed through the successive 
scenes with a vigor and vivacity which astonished every beholder. 
When, at the conclusion, the manager came, repentant, to compli- 
ment her upon one of her brightest inspirations, she said, quietly, 

“Alas, poor Dormeuil! once more fated to gain three or four 
hundred thousand francs by his poor, faded old actress.” 

After this her sway was undisputed. The dramatic authors ex- 
plored new regions of fiction and poetry in her behalf. It was 
determined to dramatize Béranger, a plan which the poet himself 
cordially approved. She appeared in all his available female 
characters, the dramatic forms being supplied in most cases, I 
' believe, by M. Bayard, Scribe’s nephew. After shining in these 
during two or three years, she transferred the lustre of her talents 
to the Variétés. Her most important creation at this house was 
“ Gentil-Bernard,” although in the “Moulin 4 Paroles” she suc- 
ceeded in producing an unexpected sensation. For the first time 
in many years she here undertook a feminine character. Rival 
managers were profuse in predictions of disaster, and the amiable 
fraternity of authors condoled in advance, volubly, if not sincerely, 
with the two gentlemen who had risked so novel an experiment. 
But, according to her habit, Déjazet bore herself triumphant, and 
once again entranced her friends and confounded her detractors. 

For a while she fluttered from the Variétés to the Vaudeville, 
and back again, relying principally upon her old pieces, and giving 
little thought to the creation of new characters. Her stock was 
abundant, and she had passed the period of life when ambition stirs 
to fresh achievement. She was wisely content not to needlessly 
subject herself to the caprices of the public. In those pieces with 
which she was identified, she could still defy rivalry. Her inefface- 
able art would compensate for the gradual disappearance of her 
youth and beauty. But in breaking new ground she would naturally 
have much to fear. Therefore, before her hold upon popular regard 
was in any degree loosened, she withdrew, after a farewell engage- 
ment at the Gaité, to the snug little Boulevard theatre which bears 
her name, taking fortune with her, hand in hand. Here she has 
adopted a system of administration which has never failed to com- 


* Known in America through Miss Reignolds’ sparkling impersonation of the 
principal character. 
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mand success. Remembering the value of her own personal ad- 
vantages, she has encircled herself with a host of the prettiest girls 
that Paris affords. She carefully instructs them in a number of her 
own vaudevilles, and thus vicariously renews the triumphs of her 
youth. She is careful not to appear too often herself; but she re- 
serves for her own use the most celebrated of the characters upon 
which her reputation has been built, and in one or two of these she 
returns each season to receive the homage of her admirers. 

It was about ten years ago that I first saw Déjazet, and she was 
then somewhat beyond the age of sixty. It was the first night of 
her resumption of “Gentil-Bernard,” and half the fauteuils were 
filled with the best known representatives of literature and art. 
Most eager and expectant among these, I remember, was Victorien 
Sardou, who, at that time, lost no opportunity of testifying his 
gratitude to the friend who had exerted herself so assiduously in 
assisting him to the position he had recently gained. The prelimi- 
nary vaudeville was endured with less weariness than usual, the 
seats of Déjazet’s theatre being so beneficently arranged as to allow 
moderate freedom of action to their occupants. In most French 
places of amusement the accommodations provided for the spectator 
are pretty nearly as comfortable—not quite—as a pillory. If he 
dilate unduly with emotion over one of Jane Essler’s tearful scenes, 
he exceeds the limit assigned to him, crowds his neighbors on both 
sides, and provokes frowns if not audible remonstrance. If he be 
shaken from his forced rigidity by Brasseur’s mirthful influence, he 
chafes his knees in the most exasperating manner, or crushes con- 
tiguous ribs. Even when quiet, he is comfortless as the occupant 
of a Third Avenue car in a snow-storm. I have no doubt that one 
of the reasons for the continued toleration of the claque is the 
frightful struggle which attends every attempt of an audience to 
applaud for itself. Here, however, the enjoyment of the perform- 
ance is never impaired by the sense of physical inconvenience. The 
visitor, accustomed only to other houses, on seating himself in a 
Déjazet fauteuil suddenly imagines himSelf lost, and passes a mo- 
ment or two in extreme bewilderment before he sinks contentedly 
back into its luxurious depths.* 

On the evening in question, Déjazet’s reception was an event to 
be remembered. Her first step upon the scene was the signal for 
loud outcries of welcome, not only from orchestra and parterre, but 
also from the more decorous boxes, whence proceeded shrill feminine 
tones, agreeably diversifying the chorus, Hats and handkerchiefs 
were waved, and for five minutes the business of the stage was 
suspended in order that the audience might have its jubilee out. 

* Eugene Déjazet informed me that the introduction of these large, deep 


backed chairs had always been a favorite purpose of his mother. We must, 
therefore, salute her as a practical reformer, among other things. 
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And when quiet at last returned, it was curious to observe how the 
house continued to beam with silent, though not less expressive, 
delight at the reappearance of the dear old favorite. On all sides 
little phrases of compliment and endearment were murmured: 
“What grace;” “ Younger than ever;” “ Well done, petite ;” Ah, 
da maligne.” Pleasantly conscious of the favor lavished upon her, 
she glided through the representation with truly astonishing elas- 
ticity and buoyancy. Her attitudes and movements were literally 
like those of a young girl. Her face, closely viewed, betrayed ad- 
vancing age—but by no means to the extent that would have been 
expected. Her eyes flashed as brilliantly as those of her youngest 
supporters upon the stage; and I am sure that few of them could 
rival her lithe and supple form. Altogether, her appearance was 
that of a woman of about thirty-five. It is difficult to believe that 
her acting could ever have been more thoroughly artistic. The 
timid flirtations of Bernard, his innocent wickedness, his immature 
attempts at gallantry, the affected bravery of his soldier life, the 
jaunty endeavors to prove himself a man of the world, and the 
mischievous persistence of his last love suit were all expressed with 
inimitable grace and humor. The faculty of inventing impromptu 
“by-play,” always one of -her best gifts, was everywhere conspicu- 
ous, and was recognized at each new point by bursts of laughter 
and applause. Of course it was inevitable that at certain moments 
some evidence of time’s changes should assert itself; but even these 
were made the occasion for demonstrations of encouragement and 
good-will. When about to sing a rather difficult song, she would 
advance to the rampe, nod saucily, as if to say, “ You think I can’t 
do it, but you shall see,” then pluckily assail her bravuras, comi- 
cally tripping among the tortuous cadenzas, and at the end receive 
her applause with an odd little air of pride, indicating entire ir 
difference as to the lost notes, or perhaps a satisfied conviction that 
everything had gone better than she had expected or the public 
deserved.* I really believe the audience cried “brava” quite as 
heartily in jocose acknowledgment of her pretty vanities as in ap- 
preciation of her innumerable charms and graces, 

I have since lost few opportunities of witnessing Déjazet’s per- 
formances; and, within my own recollection, I find no change in 
her. Her exact age is nowhere recorded, but, judging from the 
date of her first appearance, she must now be about seventy-five. 
Fancy that, young comedians of England and America, who fade 
away and retire—either into obscurity or a new line of business— 
at half her age. And still the same jocund spirit, the same com- 
bined daintiness and breadth of style, the same exuberant versatil- 


* Déjazet was always more famous for the manner than for the method of her 
singing. It was her son, I think (a capital musician), who said of her that “she 
sings out of tune with the most exquisite correctness in the world.” 
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ity as at the commencement of her history. Like Ninon de YEn- 
clos, she will have her lovers at eighty. 

I cannot leave Déjazet without recurring to the position which, 
as I have said, she personally holds in the regard not only of those 
of her own vocation and others who know her, but of the commu- 
nity at large. It is impossible for an actress to be for a long term 
of years before the Paris public without a great deal of truth be- 
coming known as to her character and history. In most cases, un- 
fortunately, such revelations are not calculated to endear their 
subject. From Rachel downward, actresses have generally been 
esteemed according to their professional rank only. Déjazet had 
not been long established in Paris when it was fairly understood 
that her wild theatrical gayeties were no index to her real nature, 
and that her private life, if not in the highest sense domestic and 
convenable, was wholly free from the extravagant dissipations which 
are usually inseparable from her sphere. This was phenomenal, 
and attracted notice. It was presently discovered that she had no 
enemies—not even among those who emulated her successes—and 
that no words but those of kindness and respect were ever uttered 
about her. This was still more phenomenal, and excited curiosity. 
By-and-by, stories of her unselfish devotion to the interests of 
friends, and her many acts of simple benevolence, were freely re- 
peated. It was known, for example, that she contributed not only 
her influence, but also more material assistance, to secure the best 
opportunity for Rachel’s début ; a service which the great tragedi- 
enne publicly acknowledged with unusual good feeling, though in 
her customary bad grammar. On one occasion, while making a 
pleasure tour through the provinces, she learned that the soubrette 
of a theatre at Caen had broken her ankle on the day announced 
for her benefit. She visited the manager, and, without announcing 
herself, asked permission to take the unlncky actress’ place that 
evening. The manager laughed, aad said an empty house was too 
dear a price to pay for the gratification of a stranger’s vanity. “I 
guarantee you two thousand francs,” said Déjazet. “Put up a 
placard announcing that Mademoiselle Déjazet, of the Palais Royal, 
will appear this evening.” The manager was distracted with joy. 
The receipts were three thousand francs, all of which, excepting the 
bare expenses of the house, were given to the beneficiary. Two 
months later, when on her way back to Paris, she visited the same 
town, and took delight in cheering the unknown actress’ performance 
of the character which, in the hour of need, she had herself sustained 
for her. The enjoyment, indeed, that Déjazet always finds in theat- 
rical representations is remarkable. I have seen her in theatres 
which have been the scenes of her own innumerable triumphs, ac- 
cepting the illusions of the play with all the sympathy, and ap- 
plauding with all the simplicity, of a school-girl. 
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Evidences, sometimes serious, sometimes trifling, of her kind dis- 
position have always been abundant. I remember how, some years 
ago, the feuilletonistes were entertained by an incident that occurred 
near Paris. Déjazet, while driving, was attracted by a crowd of 
workmen, and found on inquiry that one of them had met witha 
serious accident. A surgeon was crying out for linen, to bandage 
the wounds, but none was forthcoming. Suddenly the good-natured 
actress unfastened her petticoat, and tossing it toward him, bade the 
surgeon make what use of it he could. “Thus,” said the impres- 
sionable French people, “ thus we see how, by an act of charity, even 
&@ woman’s petticoat may be invested with poetic dignity.” 

There is hardly a limit to the extent of eulogy with which Dé- 
jazet’s warm friends are anxious to adorn every action of her life. 
Even her private and somewhat peculiar attitudes, which in most 
cases are silently passed over, are often held up to admiration. We 
probably all understand that it would be useless to affect surprise 
at, and a waste of time to here lament, the fact that the tiny feet 
which patter through the Paris coulisses are liable at times to stray 
into paths from which strict morality would endeavor to divert 
them. It must be confessed that our heroine’s feet, than which 
none can be tinier, have been detected wandering along many a 
mazy avenue of intrigue. Her admirers, admitting this, disarm 
asperity of rejoinder by pleading the temptations of her youth, and 
insisting, with amusing earnestness, that no mercenary instinct has 
ever been allowed to guide her inclinations. Passionate adorers 
have swarmed around her—indeed, the suicide of a young man of 
fortune at Lille, whom she would not encourage, was one melancholy 
result of her fascinations—but she has never responded to their 
protestations excepting when her affections have been thoroughly 
and deeply moved. Herself incapable of the sentiment of jealousy— 
professional or other—she has always striven to render its existence 
impossible wherever she was in any way concerned, In proof of 
which, her faithful supporters are fond of relating one of the best 
authenticated anecdotes of her sojourn at the Palais Royal. I give 
it in the form in which it has for years been current. 

A young actor of the Gaité Theatre, whose affection for Déjazet 
was not more disinterested and sincere than that which she bestowed 
upon him, was nervously sensitive on account of the glittering 
groups of wealthy and distinguished men who, in public, perpetually 
surrounded the object of his devotion. Discovering his weakness, 
she at once sought for the means of remedying it. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. He had witnessed her personation of the 
king in “Les Beignets a la cour,” and playfully remarked, one day, 
that he envied those who had the good fortune tosup with Louis XV. 

“Ah!” said Déjazet, suddenly, “ you remind me that I have a 
friend to sup with me to-night. If you wish to call upon me, come 
for a few minutes at midnight, but not before.” 
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The young actor was confounded. Since his acquaintance with 
Déjazet, no such event had ever disturbed his tranquility. His 
confidence vanished, and he had not sufficient courage to resist the 
impulse to keep midnight watch near her house. Enveloped in a 
huge Spanish cloak—as became a jealous theatrical lover—he saw 
her descend from her carriage and enter her door alone. 

“ Alone!” he cried; “then Ae must be waiting within. I will 
provoke him to a duel, and destroy him,” and rushing past the 
concierge, and thrusting aside the waiting-maid who opposed his 
passage, he burst violently into the actress’ salon. A table was 
sumptuously spread, with covers for two, but no person was visible. 
In a fury he pounded viciously at Déjazet’s chamber door, and 
summoned her to appear. 

“By what right do you come so early?” said Déjazet, without 
stirring. 

“ Ah ha!” he answered; “then my early arrival troubles you.” 

“Not at all,” she said, “only you must wait.” 

In rage and despair he flung himself into an arm-chair, and, re- 
volving deadly purposes, impatiently awaited her entrance. 

At precisely twelve o’clock her door opened. The chambermaid 
marched in with an air of mock importance, and announced, 

“ The king !” 

Déjazet followed her, dgessed in the very costume of Louis XV., 
which had so excited her impulsive friend’s admiration. Smiling at 
his stupefaction, she said, 

“You need no longer envy those who have the good fortune to 
sup with Louis, since you now will have that honor yourself.” 

The result of this private comedy was to forever banish jealousy 
from the illogical mind of a gentleman who, while forever suffering 
from it, had cherished it with singular perseverance. 

It is the humor of the French people to be captivated by the 
discovery of such qualities as Déjazet is known to possess, and to 
unite in raising their owner above the pleasant reputation she would 
naturally obtain to something very like renown. And, taking into 
consideration all that we know of her many amiable characteristics, 
it is easy to join in the testimonials of popular good feeling by 
which the closing years of her life are brightened. There is little 
likelihood that she will long continue to enjoy them. Arnal, Hya- 
cinthe, and the few other companions of her youth who remain 
upon the boards, are about passing into retirement; and although 
she now reveals few traces of the toilsome past, and looks forward 
with blithe defiance of what the future may bring, it is certain that 
the end of her career must soon be chronicled. It is pleasant, at 
the same time, to know that the fond protection with which the 
public now sustains her, has gone far to repay her for the wealth 
of innocent delight she has afforded the world. 
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66 [RITHIOF’S SAGA” has been known to our literature for 

thirty years, Tegnér’s version of it having been translated 
into English by the Rev. William Strong, and published in 1833, 
Since that time other translations have appeared, and the “Saga” 
has been gradually working its way into favor among people who, 
although they have cultivated taste in literature, do not call them- 
selves literary. The sluggishness of the popular appetite for this 
kind of reading is not surprising, but it is worthy of remark. 
People in general speak of a saga as if there were something awful 
and mysterious about it, something profound and remote from com- 
mon sympathy and apprehension. Perhaps, in a vague and feeble 
effort at etymology of the kind of which the earlier editions of a 
well-known, because much advertised, dictionary afford so many 
examples, they suppose that there must be some connection between 
saga and sage, or sagacious. It sounds like “Maga,” too; and I 
have known many persons who seemed to think there was some- 
thing uncanny in Kit North’s innocent abbreviation of maga- 
zine—probably because maga was so like “ magician.” But a saga 
is nothing more nor less than a Norse story, a traditionary Scan- 
dinavian romance of love and war, in which the personages are 
human, although the machinery is often partly mythological. It. 
would seem as if tales like these, in which the appetite for the 
marvellous and for perilous adventure is supplied with abundant 
food, and which are fresh in their incidents and in their costume, 
would achieve an immediate popularity in any country into whose 
vernacular tongue they were translated. But this is not the case; 
and it is even found that those who make up what is called the 
general public do not readily take an interest in the ancient le 
gends of their own race and their own people. They like some- 
thing elegant, sentimental; and in partjcular do they insist upon 
something refined; by which they generally mean something ar- 
tificial, clothed in conventional decency. They cannot bear un- 
mitigated human nature, and shrink from the sight of undraped 
passions. It is only among the more cultivated that the strong 
simplicity of these old-time tales finds ready favor; and we thus 
have the noteworthy contrast of people on the one hand whose 
literary and social culture is the highest, and whose fastidiousness 
is the most sensitive, reading with eager delight the adventures of 
men who love, and hate, and fight almost like beasts, and on the 
other, of people who have little or no culture of any kind, shrink- 
ing from the bare presentation of such life, disgusted at its coarse- 
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ness and shocked at its brutality. On this point, as upon so many 
others, indeed, it is found that extremes meet. The higher the 
cultivation, the greater the intellectual independence of mere con- 
ventional decorum, and the higher the respect for the manifestation 
in life, and the representation in art, of all the passions in their 
purest and simplest forms; and in real life they are so manifested 
only in simple and unconventional, and therefore rude and remote 
states of society. 

The increasing interest of the present generation in sagas and 
other remains of ancient traditional lore is due in part to their his- 
torical and philological va'ue, and in part to their merits as pictures 
of human life—in a word, as stories. The edition of the “ Frithiof 
Saga” which Mr. Bayard Taylor has edited makes no pretence 
upon the former ground ; its interest is entirely poetical and narra- 
tive. It does not give even the saga in an English dress (except in 
an abstract which serves as a sort of argument to the poem), but is 
a translation of a modern poetical version of the old traditionary 
story. Tegnér has not merely versified the saga. He has modified 
it throughout its course, and has entirely changed the dénowement ; 
and he has done this with the purpose of presenting a poetical 
picture of the old northern heroic age in a form as attractive as he 
could make it to readers who would be captivated only by its in- 
trinsic interest. “Frithiof’s Saga,” then, is merely the story of 
Frithiof; and it is told in this version in twenty-four cantos so unlike 
in structure and in spirit, that, relating each of them a separate in- 
cident, they are really twenty-four distinct poems, the subjects of 
which are closely connected. 

The story is a very captivating one. King Bele had two sons, 
Helge and Halfdan, and a beautiful daughter, Ingeborg. Bele’s 
most loved and trusted friend was the valiant Thorsten, a yeoman, 
whose son Frithiof was without a rival among the nobles for bold- 
ness and gentleness of spirit, and beauty and strength of person. 
Frithiof and Ingeborg were lovers; but Bele and Thorsten being 
dead, Helge and Halfdan refused Frithiof their sister’s hand with 
scorn, although he had been their friend and their companion, as his 
father had been their father’s—their only reason being that he was 
not of noble birth. King Hring made war against them, and they 
asked help in vain of the wounded Frithiof. Hring conquered, and 
demanded and received Ingeborg as his wife. But before this she 
had met Frithiof secretly in the temple of Balder, where they ex- 
changed rings. This was sacrilege; but Frithiof cared little for 
that, for,in the language of the old saga, “to him the love of 
Ingeborg was a far weightier matter than the favor of Balder.” 
As a punishment for this offence, he is sent to recover a certain 
tribute which has been withheld, on which expedition King 
Helge hopes that he will be slain. But he wins the tribute by 
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gentleness and courtesy, and returning with it finds his house 
burned by his royal enemies. They and Helge’s queen are in the 
temple of Balder. Frithiof flings the purse of gold into Helge’s 
face so that he knocks out his teeth; and seeing the ring he gave 
Ingeborg on the queen’s finger, he tears it off In the struggle, 
Balder’s image is overthrown upon the altar, and the temple is 
burned. Frithiof by this outrage is outlawed, and becoming a sea- 
rover, he attacks the vikings, but lets the merchants fare in peace. 
He visits the court of King Hring disguised. Hring knows him, 
but conceals his knowledge. Frithiof saves the lives of Hring and 
Ingeborg upon the ice. One day Hring being alone with him pre- 
tends to fall asleep. Frithiof, tempted to slay him for Ingeborg’s 
sake, flings away his sword. Then Hring tells him that he was not 
asleep, and that he recognized him at the first. Hring dies, and his 
people choose Frithiof king. He goes to his father’s grave, and 
sitting there seeks counsel from his father’s spirit. He determines 
to rebuild the temple of Balder as an atonement. But the priest 
tells him that he must not only rebuild, but forgive. Helge is 
dead ; but Frithiof meets Halfdan, and throwing aside sword and 
shield, offers him his hand, and the old friends are friends once 
more, and Ingeborg soon makes them brothers. 

This is the end of the story as Tegnér tells it; but the old saga 
is not quite so regardful of our present forms of life. In that 
Hring, touched by Frithiof’s generosity and good faith, and know- 
ing the love that he and Ingeborg have for each other, gives his wife 
to Frithiof, makes him an earl and the guardian of the young 
prince. Soon after, Hring dies. Frithiof then marries Ingeborg— 
the saga don’t say he made her an honest woman—and becomes 
king. “Helge and Halfdan make war upon him. He slays Helge 
and reduces —— to vassalage. This is the end of the old 
saga, 

Tegnér has not improved Frithiof’s story by the changes he has 
made i in it. He has given it a sentimental air, and has used it to 
teach a good lesson; but he has destroyed its truthfulness as a rep- 
resentation of the habits of life and of feeling among the Norsemen, 
He has harmed it as Shakespeare’s tinkerers harmed “King Lear.” 
It is unspeakably woeful to have Cordelia killed and Lear die over 
her dead body. The end of that tragedy is the most crushing dis- 
appointment of hope, the most flagrant outrage of poetical justice 
in all literature. At the first reading it seems too much for‘a 
human heart to bear. We are swallowed up in rage and grief; 
and we rebel against the mighty hand that has led us into such 
deep and tumultuous sorrow. But at each re-reading we see how 
grand and true, how beautiful that ending is, with a beauty at once 
awful and pathetic. We see that Shakespeare was right, not only 
in his presentation of the truth, but as an artist. His is the only 
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true ending for that story—any other would belittle it. And 
should. we by chance meet with Tate’s “Lear,” in which Cordelia is 
saved and is married to Edgar (which is about as tolerable as if 
Lear should come forward and tell us that— 

They ali lived in peace 

And died in a pot of grease), 
we put it away like a loathsome thing. 

The “ Frithiof-Saga” is of course not like “Lear;” but Tegnér 
is more like Tate than like Shakespeare. He has deprived the old 
Saga of some of its characteristic traits, to conform it more to the 
tastes of proper people. But he has done his work tastefully, and 
has given a very charming modernized version of the old story. 
As a poet, his powers are moderate; and although his thought 
sometimes is elevated and even lofty, and his style exhibits some 
approach to nobility, he is generally so simple that he sometimes 
approaches the commonplace and even the childish, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, who has discreetly edited the present edition, puts his case 
very mildly when he says that he cannot claim for Tegnér the place 
“which belongs to a great creative intellect,” and goes to the ex- 
treme of what may justly be said when he adds in another place 
that “ Tegnér’s gifts, though not of the highest, were of a very high 
and rare quality.” The interest of the poem, which is not small, is 
due chiefly to the story itself, and to the personages; very little, if 
we may judge by this translation, to the fancy or the imagination 
of the poet. To a people with a meagre literature, like the Swedes, 
it is not strange that a poem such as this should be received with 
universal favor and excite great admiration, so that, as Mr. Taylor 
tells us he found it, almost every educated Swede knows the “ Frith- 
iof-Saga” so well, that a passage, the beginning of which is quoted 
by one person in company, can generally be finished by some other 
of those present. But to us who have been nourished upon the 
rich and varied intellectual food of English poetry, the good Bishop 
Tegnér’s verses have rather the flavor of poetry and water. Much 
of their tameness is doubtless due to the translator, who must have 
robbed Tegnér’s lines of no little of the vigor of thought and fresh- 
ness of expression which they may have in the original. What, for 
instance, could be tamer and more constrained than the style of 
such a stanza as the following: 


A hoary bard, from Morven’s heights, 
bd Accords the tuneful lyre, 

And loud in glowing tones recites 
A hero-song of fire. 

But in the old Norriina tongue, 
The speech of ancient days, 

The hero Thorsten’s fame was sung, 
And all the song did praise. 


“ Accords the tuneful lyre” is about as bad as can be. 
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as if taken from the commonplace, occasional’ poetry of the last 
century; and we doubt not that the very words might be found in 
a dozen of the “ pieces by eminent hands” produced in the Laura 
Matilda period. This stanza, indeed, is not a fair representative 
of the style of the translation; but there is too much of such pov- 
erty of poetical thought and expression. For instance : 
But all too soon sweet childhood flew, 
And Frithiof to manhood grew ; 
While to the maid matured his eye 
Beamed full of love’s intensity. 
And again : 
So my two sons with thine I’ve called to me, 
Together they’re united as have been we. 
What an awkward inversion in the four last words of the last line, 
for the sake of such a poor commonplace rhyme as me and we/ 
In the following stanza, too, there is remediless confusion of thought 
and construction : 
The first fair flower that Spring time bred, 
The first wild berry, sweet and red, 
The first ripe ear of golden corn, 
Faithful and glad, to her were borne. 

We may be sure that it was Frithiof who was faithful and glad ; 
but the translator has made those terms qualify the flower, the 
berry, and the corn. We cannot therefore entirely approve the 
editor’s preference for the Blackley translation, unless by admitting 
that its three predecessors are very low in the ranks of our transla- 
ted poetry. But aside from the interest of the story, there are 
passages which are admirable for their poetry. Such a one is the 
following stanza, the last of the fine canto, “ Frithiof at his Father’s 
Grave,” which is a happy addition of Tegnér’s to the original saga. 
Frithiof has gone to his father’s grave by night, and calls upon his 
. father’s spirit to tell him how he can free himself from the ban of 
sacrilege. There is no answer; but as he waits, the aurora borealis 
appears in unusual splendor, and, like a northern Fata Morgana, 
takes on the form of a magnificent temple. Frithiof receives this. 
as an intimation from Balder, brought about by his father’s inter- 
cession, that the god will pardon on condition of the restoration of 
his temple; and the canto closes with the following stanza, which 
is pervaded with the poetical spirit, and with a manly tenderness 
of feeling which is far above the range of sentimentalism : 

I hail you, stars, as gently ye arise! 
Your silent course again with joy I see. 
Hail northern lights around the arching skies! 
A temple’s flames full oft ye’ve seemed to me. 
Grow green, dear grave, again; again arise 
Forth from the waves, thou wondrous melody ! 
Here slumbering on my shield I’ll dream in ‘peace 
Of man forgiven, and immortal’s grace. 
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This is simplicity of the higher kind. It expresses the feeling of 
the hero, and the influences of the time and the occasion, with a rare 
felicity of phrase which fill the soul with mingled solemnity and 
tenderness. “ Frithiof’s Saga” should be welcomed by the public. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor has added much to the value of the volume, 
and the publishers have produced it in an elegant and attractive 
form. 





Ricwarp Grant Wuaire. 








AN EVENING IN SPRING. 


ISE up, fair moon! I long for thee ; 
Thou movest.all too slow ! 
She saw thee rise, in other skies, 
A long, long hour ago. 


Her loaks of love are on thy face, 
Her thoughts are following thee ; 
Rise hither soon, thou lingering moon, 

And bring them unto me. 


Sweet, sweet the hours when side by side 
We saw thee rise and rise, 

And I turned from thee, O moon, to see 
The love-light in her eyes. 


My eyes shall hold thee fast to-night ; 
But my heart shall fly far over, 

In the track of thy light, till it gives me sight 
Of her who longs for her lover. 


Will she not know when I am near, 
And her fluttering, yearning heart 
Rest from its grieving, in sweet believing 
That we are not apart ? 
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WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


By Resecca Harpryne Davis. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


OUT OF THE CAMP. 


HERE was no light but that of the dim glimmer of the snow; 
the moon had gone down early in the evening, leaving muddy 
rain-clouds to trail drearily, one by one, across the abyss of cold 
and darkness yawning overhead; no rain fell, however; only sullen 
gusts of blinding mist drove at intervals through the mountain 
gorges. By the focusiess light, the shadows of the flat-topped Cum- 
berland hills were thrown uncertainly into the ravines where the 
rivers lay frozen; hills that rose in slow interminable succession 
from horizon to horizon, their backs covered with snow, except 
where some steep mountain peak rose like a grim, desperate ghost, 
to face the bitter wind, the frost dropping in patches from his head, 
like the white hair and ragged beard of old, discrowned Lear. 

A dreary, desolate landscape, seen nearer; curiously wanting in 
the nucleus of a human home; neither hamlet, nor even a solitary 
farmhouse with its outbuildings gave meaning to the slopes of stub- 
ble, to the great shivering forests knee-deep in drifted snow, or the 
muddy ¢reeks that crept along between banks crusted with ice; only 
on the side of a crescent-shaped hill a group of yellow tents mottled 
the white surface like a cluster of mole-hills ; here and there among 
them a fire burned, making a red, nebulous point of hazy light in 
the wide, melancholy waste. 

It was in fact a forlorn hope venturing into a forlorn region: the 
Federal command under Garfield, which was thrown forward among 
the mountains at the head of the Big Sandy to root out whatever 
Confederate troops there might be intrenched in Eastern Kentucky, 
before the great simultaneous movement ordered by the Govern- 
ment for the 22d of February, among the land and naval forces, 
took place. Colonel Garfield’s force was small, consisting of about 
twelve hundred men, and he paused to gather more certain informa- 
tion as to the position and strength of the enemy before moving 
into the mountain fastnesses where he was encamped. Information 
which was not easy to attain where the sparse population of the 
hills were all inimical to the Federals troops and skilled in mislead- 
ing them. 

“There’s not one of these stolid-looking farmers who bring pro- 
visions into camp,” said Captain Knox te his lieutenant that night, 
“who does not look on us as invaders, and think he does God 
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service in picking us off from behind the first bush that will hide 
him.” 

He was sitting in his tent, writing on his knee by the light of a 
tin lantern; he dug the pen revengefully into the paper as he spoke, 
The other, a sallow young fellow with a hook nose and cool, black 
eye, stretched on a gum blanket on the ground, laughed. 

“Well, Cap, it’s not every one that can grasp a great principle as 
you have done to fight for it ; but any man knows the smell of his 
own barn when it is burning, you see. Who's this?” as a tall, 
heavily-built man in butternut clothes and a white felt hat, stood 
in the door of the tent. Knox looked up impatiently. “One of 
our bushwhacking allies,” under his breath. 

“It’s Burley, sir,” lifting his finger to his forehead. 

The young man stood up. “ What does this disguise mean?” 
sharply. 

Joe let the curtain fall behind him, and came gravely into the mid- 
dle of the tent. “It was an idee I had, Capt’n Knox. I thought 
I'd mention it to you. You've got a glibber tongue than I have, 
and I thought you’d get me a furlough from the colonel. It’s a fur- 
lough I wanted.” 

“A furlough? For what, Burley? We'll move in a week, prob- 
ably, and into action.” 

“So?” rubbing his hands slowly over each other. “In a week? 
I hadn’t thought it would be so soon. I'll hev to be on hand when 
we go to work. Ther’s a lot of boys in camp you know, capt’n; 
mere college chaps; an’ they’d make a sort of example of an old 
fellar like me. That’s so. Ther’s no blood on my hands yit; but 
I am in earnest in this matter; ’'m not agoin’ to take them home 
clean.” Yet he lifted them as he spoke, looking at them with a 
vague horror in his face, dropping the words at long, thoughtful 
intervals in a voice which had fallen into the cracked discordance 
of old age. 

Years had told on him since we saw him last; the flesh was gone 
from the large bony limbs; his joints were stiff; the clothes hung 
bagging from the square hips and shoulders; the white hair and 
short white whiskers framed a gaunt, rugged face; the deep-set 
eyes twinkled in their yellow hollows but seldom, and moved as 
slowly and deliberately as the thought within. There was but lit- 
tle resemblance in him to the gay young farmer who had “kept 
company ” with Margaret’s mother forty years ago, or to that jolly 
old fellow, with his bass voice and hearty guffaw, who drove a 
Conestoga wagon through the hill roads in Pennsylvania, with Ross 
sitting by his knee. The eyes rested always on a new face dubi- 
ously now, as a man looks at ice upon which he means to venture. 
It was curious to note how anxiously the boys in camp deported 
themselves when under the scrutiny of these eyes, as if on trial to 
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prove whether they were true men or not. Yet he was the favorite 
in his mess, enjoyed all their stories two or three times over, and 
told as racy ones as any of them; yet nobody ever faced old Burley 
with a lie, or made game of the cause for which he was fighting. 
There was a trace of this respect and sincerity of manner in the 
young officers as they talked to him. 

“ What’s your idea, Joe?” said Gaines, as he drew himself up 
lazily from his blanket, and took down a bottle from the shelf. 
“Take a drink first; to the health of somebody at home.” 

“Saddee, leftenant; that’s heartenin’, But I’ve only one little 
gal at home, and I never take her name in my mouth with liquor. 
This was the notion I had,” putting down the glass, and looking at 
Knox. “You know that young fellar as went out to prospect a 
week ago; up to the forks of the Big Sandy? Markle, by name? 
Well! I was fond o’ Markle. He’s never got back; d’ye know?” 

“Certainly; Lieutenant Markle; he went out to reconnoitre,” 
a cloud crossing the captain’s face. “ Well, what of him?” 

“A little black-bearded fellar. Well,” turning his hat inside 
out, reflectively, “he’s not got back; that’s the p’int. I donno 
what Colonel Garfield thinks, but it’s my opinion he’s bushwhacked ; 
that’s what Markle is—bushwhacked.” 

The young men exchanged significant glances. Joe interpreted 
them shrewdly. 

“You think so, likewise? Well, I’ve been turnin’ the matter 
over in my mind, and I’ve concluded that it’s not the clean thing 
to do not to hunt him up. It’s my place to go in search of him— 
of Markle. I'll likely find him; likely not. He belonged to my 
company; I wish you’d mention that to the colonel, Capt’n Knox, 
and that I’m goin’ out in these here Secesh clothes to lie round the 
country a bit in search of him. That is, with the colonel’s permit, 
of course. Though /e’s no more than a college chap, eyther,” in a 
lower voice. 

Knox hesitated, looking doubtfully at the lieutenant. “It’s a 
brave thing in you to offer, I know, Burley. These mountain 
passes are beset with the lowest class of Rebels; the offscourings 
of Marshall’s troops. I don’t believe Garfield will allow you to 
risk it, There would be little chance of your finding him, and we 
have no men to spare, especially picked men like yourself. Better 
risk younger hands, if any.” 

The color rose in Burley’s lean jaws. “ As for that remark about 
picked men, I’m obleeged to you, capt’n. But I don’t think the 
colonel ll object, onless you hint it to him so to do. Young Mar- 
kle was a fav’rite of his’n. I’ve made up my mind to go,” dog- 
gedly, “if you'll git the permit. I liked that little fellar, and 
besides, if he’s got a mother, I’m responsible to her for leavin’ his 
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bones here to be gnawed by the bars in the wilderness, They was 
hardly a man’s bones yet; he wasn’t but a boy.” 

“There are boys enough of us to go in search of him,” said 
Gaines, hastily. “It is enough for you to risk your white head for 
your country, Mr. Burley, without making it an unnecessary target 
for these cursed sharp-shooters. On Markle’s account, too. He was 
a pop-gun sort of a fellow, after all,” in a lower tone, crossing and 
uncrossing his legs uneasily as he stood. 

Joe looked at him steadily. “He didn’t seem that to me, sir. 
Young fellars is generally raw and frothy like ; the army’s too much 
filled up with them. I had to come clear out West to get sworn 
in at all; but ther bein’ so few men of my age in the army, makes 
me more responsible. Ill look after the boy.” 

Knox, after a moment’s hesitation, had left the tent; but Gaines 
stood looking out over the wide waste of snow and darkness to the 
hazy, spectral mountain line. “Yonder is the route he took,” he 
said impatiently, pointing with his hand across through the gorge 
leading to the Rebel intrenchments on the head-waters of the Big 
Sandy. “It will be throwing your life away to follow him, and so 
I tell you, Burley.” 

“ As for givin’ your life away for your country or your friend,” 
said Joe, deliberately, “I don’t think ther’s much difference at bot- 
tom. So the Good Man said; and He did it, too.” 

Gaines remained silent, whistling a low tune, as he stood in the 
door of the tent. Joe waited half an hour inside. “I’m afeard the 
capt’n hes some trouble about that furlough,” he said at last. “I 
wish Colonel Garfield and me was acquainted, and ther’d be no dif- 
fickelty. But he hardly knows which of his men’s of the right kid- 
ney, I expect. I'll go put my traps together, ef you’ll let me apast, 
leftenant.” 

Gaines moved aside. “You make sure of going?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s borne in on me, somehow, that Pll go. Tl be 
back in a bit,” putting on his overcoat to conceal his suit of butter- 
nut, and pulling his comforter about his ears as he crossed the open 
space to where his company (one of an Ohio regiment) had their 
quarters. Two or three men were lounging on the ground about 
the smouldering fire when he went in; the tent was dirty; the 
straw on the ground muddy; their clothes and blankets in a disor- 
dered heap; the men were as yet too unused to camp-life to have 
learned the advantages of order. The old man stumbled over their 
legs, as he made his way to the corner where his knapsack hung; 
and taking it down, began to pack it as if for a march. 

“You're not on picket to-night, Joe?” asked one of the men, 
leaning on his elbow. 

“No.” He looked back over his shoulder, now and then at them, 
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and then out at the wide, gloomy night settling deeper and darker 
over the mountains. The tent was a cheerful shelter, after all; he 
came to the fire, and spread out his hands over it. Joe was an old 
man now, with habits grown stiff as his limbs: habits which, since 
his youth, had been curiously methodical and clean; at home, for 
years, he had gone daily from his neat chamber in the farm-house 
to his neater little office in the lumber-yard. It came up before 
him suddenly now, distinct as a picture: the white walls, the big 
wooden chair, the green-covered desk, the fire in the grate, and the 
clean pine scent from the boards coming in at the open window. 
Rosslyn, when she was in town, would come in always for a few 
minutes’ talk; no one else, perhaps, all day, for customers were 
few. He had settled down there, in these gentle, easy-going ways, 
for life. This tent, with its cold and discomfort, the chances of 
blood and sudden death in wait just without, seemed to him, some- 
times, like a horrible nightmare. He listened now, silently, for a 
while, to the boys joking about “picking off Johnny Reb,” etc., 
with his head dropped on his chest. 

“Seems to me, George Dunn, that is but a peart and a shaller 
way of puttin’ it,” he said at last. “When we fired at that squad 
of graycoats down on the creek t’other day, seemed as if I could 
see the home each on them had left behind, the wife, or little chil- 
dren, may be. I ken’t laugh at your jokes, Dunn.” 

“You'd better go home if you're chicken-hearted, Burley,” 
growled Dunn. ” ea 

“No.” The old man’s stern face was set, his eyes turned to the 
darkness without, as if he found there the meaning and aim of an 
unflinching purpose. “ You’re only a lad, you don’t understand,” 
slowly. ‘This hyer disease in the country needed bloodlettin’. It 
don’t matter if it was my brother’s—let it go. But it’s no subjec’ 
for jokes, to me,” with a shudder over his powerful frame. 

The men were silent; after a little while, Joe looked again care- 
fully through his knapsack before he strapped it on; thinking that 
he would ask for three days’ rations. Perhaps he might not need 
so much ; turning his head to look at the muddy gap in the whitish- 
gray line of hills where his road lay. But he did not look at it; 
something rose in his throat, and choked him at the thought of his 
old body lying stiff in the snow of the gorge yonder. He took a 
little Bible which he carried from his breast pocket, and out from 
the leaves a photograph of Ross, keeping his back carefully turned 
to the men as he held it in the light of the lantern. “Maybe I 
ought to be keerful of myself for the little un,” he muttered, doubt- 
fully. “But I ken’t leave the boy to be gnawed by the bars yan- 
der. Rossline ’ud say that. She’d never want to see her grandad 
comin’ home like a mean, oncourageous hound.” 

He went out of the tent a moment after, taking the lantern with 
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him, the men noticed, and a book with a white card between the 
leaves. When he came back the light was out in the lantern, his 
coat-collar was drawn closely up about his pale face, and the book 
and card were gone. 

“Tl say good-night now, boys,” he said, coming up to them, 
Something in his tone made them look up. 

“T’ll sleep out, I expect. Keep up a good fire, Jim; ’s likely I 
kin see it; it’ll seem cheerin’.” He looked from one to the other 
wistiully as he spoke. 

“ Good-night, Burley,” one or two said, carelessly. 

“You'd better hap up warm,” said Dunn. “Take my blanket, 
it’s bigger than you’rn. This snow’s bad for your rheumatism.” 

” No, saddee, lad. You don’t bear no malice, George, agin’ what 
I said of your jokes ? No. I thought not. I’ve been rough with 
you young boys, sometimes. But a man’s temper gets out of kel- 
ter, at my age. I'd like if you’d all overlook them little brashes 
we’ve had. Eh?” 

The men nodded and laughed, looking after him as his gaunt 
figure halted in the tent door, and the heavy, earnest face met 
theirs ; his lips moved as if he would have spoken, but changing his 
mind, he only lifted his finger to his forehead, slowly, giving them 
the military salute, and went out into the darkness. 

A few minutes later and he stood with Knox, in the shadow of 
his tent. . 

“Ts there nothing more that I can do for you, Burley ?” said the 
young officer. “I brought passes, an order for rations, and put up 
a flask of my own brandy. Hush, no matter. Are there no letters, 
or directions you want to leave in case that—that— Life is uncer- 
tain with all of us, you know, here, and—” 

The old man put out his hand, but did not speak for a moment. 
When he did, his voice was steady and collected. ‘Ther’s only 
one peron; it’s my grandda’ater, Capt’n Knox. I tried to write to 
her twice: to-day, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t. Ef I don’t come back 
when my furlough’s out, I'd be obleeged ef you’d send her a few 
words, I’ve got her address here. Tell her where I wert, and 
why. And what was likely to be the end of it. I'd be glad if 
you'd tell it to her as gentle as you could, capt’n. She’s nothin’ 
but a little gal; a little, tender gal.” 

“You have a message—your love? or blessing?” in a lnwenell 
voice. 

“Well, no,” hesitating. “Seems as if I couldn’t send them 
to her through a stranger. That’s foolish, maybe, but I feel that 
way. Rossline knows. There’s no need of words between her and 
me. She knows.” 

“Good-by, Burley, then. I wish we had more such men in the 
army.” 
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“If I had younger bones, I’d be worth more. Good-by, Captain 
Knox.” The two men shook hands earnestly, the young officer 
standing afterward to watch the large, dark figure as it slowly 
crossed the white slopes, until it had disappeared in the hazy dis- 
tance. Then he went into his tent, and finding himself alone, after 
a quick, conscious glance around, took out a little gilt-edged Testa- 
ment from his luggage (quite new and unused), and began to read 
it. Something in the homely sincerity of the old man had driven 
his thoughts back to homely and sincere words which had lingered 
in his memory since boyhood; the words of that Elder Brother who 
came to show us that a man, born among the dregs of the people, 
may make his life purer, humbler and manlier than any that the 
world has known; and who gave that life at last for the help, not 
of his friend, but his enemy. 

Meanwhile, Joe, plodding down the crooked path made by the 
men through the underbrush, reached the slope below, and struck 
out across the white stretch southward at an even, steady gait; 
wrapping his blanket closer about his head and chest to defend 
himself from the nipping wind. Now and then he turned his back 
to it, and stopped to look up at the camp-fires, throwing red, low 
glances of light down the hill; he could distinguish Jim’s among 
the rest. Then he went on, clapping his arms, before and behind 
as porters do, to keep himself warm, and began to sing his one 
song, which he had roared when he was a boy, about “ Cease, rude 
Borus, blusterin’ railer,” not knowing at all that he meant the 
wind. But his voice died out in his lungs in a cracked treble, even 
the whistle which he attempted had to be given up; only the 
resolute thump, thump of his heavy boots in the snow broke the 
silence. 

As he penetrated farther and farther into the darkness, the fires 
became mere points of ruddy glitter. But they seemed in some 
way to connect him to safety and Ross. At last, however, the spur 
of the hill behind which he must pass crossed the road; the old 
man paused again, looked long and steadily at the red sparks, and 
then turning his back on them, drew a long, courageous breath and 


plunged into the wide, homeless night. 
’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MOUNTAIN PASS. 


= NARROW pass between two 

of the low, sharp peaks of 

the Cumberland mountains. 

From their heights, on a 

Summer morning, it is a 

purely American landscape 

that opens; stretches of suc- 

culent, arable land, in broad, 

green slopes, lonely, un- 

used; mountains unmined 

and untunnelled, their treas- 

ures close hid under jealous, 

heavy forests, rising solitary 

and at long intervals, left 

there to dream with the 

whitish mist clinging to 

them, as if the moonlight 

and they, forgotten, had 

slept into the common day 

together; muddy roads, 

creeping through cuts in the 

’ \ S we.) hills, their banked | sides 

of g gray oir: “ney oozing a snl wet, stained red with iron; yellow 

creeks coiling, filled with life, through rocky, mountain gullies, 

through dusky maple woods, through orchards and wide, half- 

tilled farms; the smoke of iron-furnace fires off to the north, blown 

in purple and saffron dots across the sky; perpetual sounds coming 

up to these heights, of far-off voices, of lowing cattle, the bee’s 

drone, the sobbing, under-ground hill springs making their way 

down to the quiet valleys, the hush of listening forests ; that inar- 

ticulate voice of a Summer day, far and dim, near akin to silence, 

with meaning that always calls to us, yet never reaches the ear of 
our ear, wait we ever so patiently. 

To a traveller of clear instincts, looking from these heights, there 
would come, on a Summer day, the certainty that he stood on 
ground belonging to a new world; a sense of untested strength, of 
waiting space and nourishment for homes; of beauty, rank in its 
vigor; and above all that uneasy, unanchored explorer’s feeling, 
everywhere epidemic in the raw, restless air of the States, the sense 
that the present foothold was but a promise; that over the river, 
over the mountain, just beyond the eye’s range, lay the land of his 
desire. The very air itself blew outward eagerly, the streams 
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crept out—out under the far violet-tinted horizon to a wider, better 
country, to which that violet line formed the intangible and only 
barrier. 

But old Joe Burley found another meaning in the pass and long, 
sharp-edged mountains fencing it in; as he entered it near the close 
of a long Winter’s night. A rainy night, sodden and heavy; it 
blotted out utterly the sweeps of mountain ranges, farms and forests, 
and drew in the horizon for the old man to the gray walls of rock 
that opened on either side a murky gap for him to pass through, 

For three days he had been tramping through these slopes of 
moorland, these hill defiles and listening forests, which opened so 
fair and prophetic a scroll to the Summer sun. Whatever meaning 
they bore now, found utterance in the charred farm-houses which 
he passed, in the groups of dirty, white tents that were clustered 
here and there on the creek banks, in the nameless graves that scarred 
the fields. Beyond that, there was silence. 

The old man had plodded on from one mountain range to another, 
falling in with bushwhackers, with outlying Federal scouts, with 
gangs of men ready to plunder on either side; he had cut loose all 
ties behind him, and held his life ready for the moment’s call, 
Shrewdly enough, he had assumed a character which required no 
acting for him to sustain—that of a mule-breeder, who had sold his 
stock to Humphrey Marshall, and was making his way home again 
to Letcher County. His rations were gone; he dragged his heavy, 
rheumatic old legs, in their leather leggings, up the rocks like a 
burden ; he believed that they found in every icy pool or clammy 
clay-bog in which they sank, a new and keener pain. 

He had traced Markle successfully to this gap in the mountains. 
The young man had reached it three days before. Outside of it, on 
one side, lay encamped a body of cavalry, an outpost of Marshall’s 
forces, which then were moving up toward the hills on Middle 
Creek, below Prestonburg ; on the other side, the mountain sloped 
down into the river, a bed at its base of miry clay more impregnable 
than the human rampart to the assault of the dare-devil, reconnoi- 
treing little Lieutenant. Burley, assuming that he was in the gap, 
had penetrated to its further end, and found there, just as night 
closed on him, an unfordable stream. 

Rain began to fall; he was baffled at every turn; he found shelter 
under a projecting rock, and tried to sleep until morning. When 
the darkness began to grow colder and less dense, he got up, buck- 
ling his leather strap tighter about his stomach to stifle the pain, 
stamped, and coughed, and lit his pipe, bracing himself up for the 
day’s work, and then turned his face stfirdily to the dreary gorge 
again, trying to understand that he was Joseph Burley, lumberman, 
and that this slough of night and peril was the old, hearty, friendly 
world whose tricks he thought he had learned in sixty years. 
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Perhaps Joe’s insight was not so clear as that of the traveller on 
the Summer’s morning, or perhaps (for he was a dull, superstitious 
lout in his youngest day) his instincts were only keen enough to 
discover the passing, transient phase of meaning on the face of the 
country that had given him birth. For, as he entered the gap, no 
prophecy of waiting homes or a nation’s glory came to him, but a 
curious conviction, instead, that he was going to meet the end of 
some miserable tragedy, the consummation of a crime that cried 
aloud to God or to man for redress, 

The feeling was the stronger in the old man’s mind, because there 
was no outward storm or turbulence in the coming day ; the disquiet 
in the air was that of a dull despair rather than that discontent 
which could find vent in ordinary tempest or outcry; even the 
solemn gloom of the mountain peaks was lowered and made com- 
mon in the foggy, breathless morning; colorless and torpid as the 
face of a dead man with whom remains neither anger nor hope, 
whose eyes are shut, whose lips are bound, knowing that the ver- 
dict had been recorded and the Book forever closed. 

The white snow had melted in the pass and lay in miserable, rot- 
ting heaps of slush; there was not a gust of frosty, clean wind to 
tell of the wholesome Winter’s nights gone before; the stars, which 
have looked down, with their calm gospel of good-will and forgive- 
ness, on many a fiercer victory of human wrath and injustice than 
that old murder of helpless Abel, had gone out of these muddied 
skies; only the clammy clay, clogging his feet, holding him back ; 
the dull, monotonous rain filling the world as with a perpetual, 
uncomforted sorréw, and the gray, rocky cliffs, opening before him. 

It was natural that Burley, who was a soldier, and fighting for 
an idea, should refer all individual impressions to that one great 
cause. He entered the gorge, with a sort of dogged certainty, 
expecting to find Markle’s dead body in the crevices of the impend- 
ing rocks. “It seemed to me,” he said afterward, “that them gap- 
ing stone walls was like a tomb, and that he would be found there, 
lyin’, like Lazarus, bound hand and foot. There was a cry in the 
very air that mornin’. I seemed, too, to begin to see ther’, as the 
night broke and the gray dawn set in, how the great and terrible 
day of the Lord, prophets talked of, was upon us: when the young 
and strong men offered themselves a willin’ sacrifice. The mornin’ 
had nyther help nor comfort in it. I could hear my brother’s blood 
callin’ from the ground agin them that slayed him. I could hear 
the voice of one in the wilderness, cryin’ for her ehiaeen, like one 
who would not be comforted, becanse they were not.’ 

In which poor Burley stumbled blindly on a truth deeper than 
all facts. For that great and awful Presence, that Comforter who 
was to come, who struggles to touch us in the living sunlight or in 
the healing wind, who gropes vaguely up through wayside dust, or 
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fluttering leaf, who calls aloud to us in the wailing sea, who wraps 
us at last in the warm mould, the thing which philosophers familiar- 
ize as Nature, and for whose human tenderness and strength men 
can find no other name than that of mother, does so mourn for its 
maimed children, does so rejoice with those who inherit their birth- 
right, that the terrible pathos of its voice grows sometimes audible 
to natures more obtuse than that of this old man. Yet, it was 
natural to him, if any mysterious echo of meaning reached him 
through the silent, unlit dawn, or clammy air, to fancy that the 
dirge belonged to the young, brave hero, dead on the field of battle, 
rather than to some [ife lost, with its battles unwon, unfought. 

Keeping his head down on his chest, his eyes glancing furtively 
from side to side, he pushed up the ravine, the uncertain light begin- 
ning to make the clefts along the rocks visible through the low- 
lying, sluggish fog. 

No dead body met his eye. 

On the further side of the gully, he had noticed, the day before, 
the remains of an old hut, built against the side of the hill, the door 
of which swung by one hinge in the wind, giving a full view of 
broken boards and muddy floor inside. 

Coming near to it now, however, Joe perceived, dimly, the figure 
of a man in the doorway, with one arm thrown up over his head, 
covered with a ragged red flannel shirt-sleeve. Burley hailed him, 
but received no answer; the figure disappearing so suddenly that 
he almost believed it a deception of the fog. He paused a moment, 
uncertainly, then crossing to the other side of the gorge, hurried on. 

How far he walked he did not know; probably not out of the 
man’s sight, or perhaps the other followed him stealthily. But all 
the weakness, and hunger, and disappointment against which he had 
fought for days, seemed to assault poor Joe’s old body and brain 
in one moment. His pipe went out and dropped from his mouth, 
his knees tottered, his teeth chattered helplessly, he stood with his 
feet glued in the muddy slime, stretching out his arms. 

“Tut! tut! Rossline ud think her grandad was made of poor 
stuff!” he muttered, with a laugh, which went down into a misera- 
ble chuckle, tugging vainly at his feet. 

A pair of strong hands caught him under the arm-pits and eased 
him out of the slough. But Joe’s eyes were dim. “I’m obleeged 
to you, comrad. I’m obleeged to you. These legs of mine is a 
dead lift to-day.” 

After that he was only conscious enough to know that he was 
slowly helped along for some distance, and then, that there was a 
sudden change in the temperature, the air about him being warm 
and dry, and that he was seated with a glass of liquor to his lips. 
When he opened his eyes he found himself in the hut with his back 
to the wall. The roof was barely high enough for a man to stand 
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upright in; the ground was covered with dried wisps of hay. His 
legs were bared to the knees, and a man was squatted on the ground 
in front of him rubbing them vigorously. Burley tried feebly to 
draw them away. 

“No, sir, no; I kent allow that.” 

The man sopped a rag he had from the bottle of whiskey, spilling 
it over the floor, and began to polish away more vehemently than 
before, with a cordial, eager laugh, curiously out of keeping with 
the place. The more Joe rebelled, the more he polished, and sopped, 
and chuckled. 

“Enough o’ that, comrad, I tell you. Them old trotters is nigh 
done for,” looking down with a covert admiration at the big brawny 
muscles under the chilled, purple skin. “I thought them nags ud 
hold me my time; but they’ve had their day. They’ve had their 
day. Your’e throwin’ the good liquor away, man!” sharply. 

The man dashed it out with a bravado of generosity, like one 
who would be a spendthrift in a paltry way, if he dared, and after 
a final rub, drew out of an inner pocket a patched pair of woollen 
socks and put them on Burley’s feet; keeping his head, as he did it, 
persistently bent so as almost to conceal his face. Joe perceived, 
however, from the shirt that he wore, that it was the man whom he 
had passed on the road. He could see also that he was small, 
dressed in trousers and waistcoat of stained broadcloth, made to fit 
a much larger person; his hair was iron-gray and cut short; about 
the top of the head, bald, the forehead broad and protuberant, the 
hands horny and large-knuckled. Dangling from his ears, and on 
one finger, were gaudy rings set with red glass stones. 

Joe’s tone, when he saw these, became more assured and kindly; 
but he did not call him “ comrad” again. 

“Kin you spare your rations, my man?” when he found the other 
was bringing out some corn-bread and slices of pork from an inner 
cranny of the hovel. “I’ve got money enough for us both, but 
it’s been slack lines with me in the way of feedin’ for two days 
now.” 

The man nodded, still preserving his forced silence, and placed 
the food before him, spreading out a clean towel, in which it had 
been wrapped by way of a napkin, and then turned away, looking 
down the road, laughing secretly to himself when he heard the old 
man munching eagerly. Meanwhile Joe scanned him anxiously. 
He was a middle-aged man, “an’ breakin’ fast,” Burley perceived. 
Beside the heavy forehead, there was little to note in his small, clean- 
shaven face beyond the reticent, slow-moving, melancholy eyes. 
The mouth was weak, the chin retreating. 

“That old fellar hes black blood in him,” thought Burley, per- 
plexed. “Ef he knows wher’ Markle’s to be found, he’ll never 
give him up to me with these secesh clothes on.” For he had found 
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the negroes along his route invariably distrustful of his errand and 
disguise. He began his soundings cautiously. 

“Yer a native hereabouts, my man, eh?” 

The man turned quickly, raising his hand to his head mechanically. 
“Tm de dining-room servant of Colonel Wilder. His house is jess 
beyond dat farder hill. My name’s George. George Wilder, cunnel’s 
folks call me,” the words slipping off his tongue like a parrot’s 
chatter; then he fell again into his watchful silence, keeping one 
eye on the road and the other on Burley. Joe put down his chunk 
of corn-bread, looking at him with a baffled stare. He could not 
tell the man whose food he had just eaten that he was lying. 

“But ther’s none of his sort, that won’t try to outwit a white 
man,” he thought. “The poor critters is druv to it; and this man 
hes a purpose in it.” 

Now, too, that the temporary weakness was overcome by rest 
and food, and Burley began to draw strong, hearty breaths again, 
the old consciousness of the intangible foreboding of ill Sbout him 
returned, The hut in which he sat, comfortably enough, was dark ; 
the broken entrance made a frame for the incessant, cruel rain and 
cheerless twilight without ; the man in the doorway, with his limp, 
stooped body, and that furtive, hunted look turned down into the 
road, was a fitting figure to give meaning to the day. The momen- 
tary, childish pleasure of rescuing Burley, of rubbing and feeding 
him, had died away; when he was conscious of the old man’s scru- 
tiny he shuffled uneasily. There was, indeed, this peculiarity about 
the man, old as he was, that his limbs fell when not used into aim- 
less, unpurposed movement, as if the members of his body had not 
even the one common, informing motive of life which gives to an 
animal its calm, steady composure of motion, but were to be used 
at the will of, another. The very eye which should have discovered 
his separate identity, with all of its reticence and melancholy, had 
yet that conscious, irresolute look of a child or idiot, who knows 
itself a parasite, and dependent on a more adult nature. 

Burley, however, saw nothing of this. A certain familiarity with 
the man’s figure and face puzzled and irritated him. “It’s the same, 
and not the same as some other I’ve seen,” he thought. Then, 
going up to him, he touched him on the shoulder. “ There’s some 
one comin’ up the hill as you’re afeard on ?” he said. 

The man shifted his position suddenly, but looked Burley straight 
in the eyes. “No; what for ud I watch? I am Cunnel Wilder’s 
man. My name’s George.” 

“True, true!” Burley leaned one arm against the jamb of the 
door, looking down at him. “Ef I let him alone he’ll leak out all 
his secrets,” he said to himself; but he kept his eye steadily on him, 
as he would hold his hand on the lock of a door that he meant to 
open. He was not mistaken. 
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“You comed up from beyond Cunnel Wilder’s, suh ?” the man 
asked at last. 

“ Yes.” 

“I’ve not been dar dese seberal days,” hesitating. “I went down 
to Jennie’s creek for de cunnel, Its prob’le you could tell me some 
ob de news dar, now.” 

“What news?” Joe fumbled at his cravat carelessly, knowing 
that some hint of the truth would speedily appear. The man’s jaw 
fell, he coughed huskily, but said, finally, distinctly, 

“ Dar was some strangers dar. Dey come from Pulaski County, 
de day I lef. You don’t know if dey’s gone, suh ?” 

“ Who were they ?” 

“Dar was Mist Laurar Page. An dere was de gemman from 
Alabama, an he’s son, out um Zollicoffer’s army.” 

Some old remembrance made Burley stand erect, throwing back 
his powerful shoulders. ‘“ Alabama?” he said. 

“Yes, suh. M’s Jeems Strebling an’ he’s son. Maje Robert, dat 
ar. You don’t know if dey’s gone out um dar?” 

“No.” Burley said no more, though his lips moved. What the 
mulatto’s keen instinct could read in his face he did not consider, 
until, happening to look down at his feet, where the man sat 
crouching on the door-step, he found him peering eagerly up, with 
his lips apart. When he caught Joe’s eye he laughed, pressing his 
palms softly together. 

“T tink, suh, y’ knowed M’s Jeems. I su’mise dat he was no 
friend of yours.” 

Joe drew his fingers through his gray beard again and again, his 
eye contracted, while he kept his face set toward the dull twilight, 
as if he heard some voice beyond the mulatto’s challenging him to 
plead guilty or not guilty. He was saying certain words over to 
himself, how that twenty-odd years were gone; haw that, after all, 
men like Strebling were not to be hated for the ill they did, more 
than any noxious vermin; how that the Good Man had been very 
near to old Joe Burley these many years, and was he to bring back 
his soul to Him at last with this black drop in it? With that the 
black drop rose, and dyed his face purple, and thickened his 
tongue, 

“Pd rather not talk of Jeems Strebling. I think, after all, P’ll 
not die till that score’s clean between him and me.” 

The man got up suddenly, some vehement emotion making his 
whole body rigid. “Why, you’re white!” he said. “ What kin 
ole M’s do to you?” 

Joe turned quickly. “ You are his slave, then ?” 

The man put out both hands, looking Joe in the face, silent for a 
moment; then they fell. ‘“You’re too keen-eyed for me, M’s,” he 
said. “ Yes, I am dat.” 
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Burley did not speak. The mulatto stood looking out into the 
rain, some thought, which Joe could not fathom, in his eyes. 

“T allers say dat ar,” he said, quietly, “slave. Some of our 
people name demselves cullored men an’ suvants; but I tell 
em dat name b’longs to sech as own demselves. I b’long to M’s 
Jeems Strebling. Cunnel Wilder once he offered him his bay mare 
for me, but M’s said I was wuth more to him. If de filly had been 
trowed in, it would hev fetched me. I b’long to dat ar Jeems 
Strebling. All dat’s of me is wuth just dat bay mare an’ her filly.” 

If there was any irony in this, it did not reach Joe’s brain. 
“Look here, my man,” he said, after a moment’s pause, laying one 
brawny hand on the little man’s shoulder, and turning him about 
in front of his dogged, ox-like face. “It’s no concern of mine who 
you are. You was hospittable to me, and I wormed yer secret out, 
and it was an underhand sort of thing to do. Now, in return, ’'m 
going to trust you. These clothes don’t belong tome. I come out 
of a government regiment a bit off among the hills. I’m in sarch 
of a little fellar that I think is likely bushwhacked. He’s a blue- 
coat—a Yankee; you understand ?” 

“ Yes, suh, I understand.” 

Hitherto the mulatto had followed Burley’s meaning with greedy 
avidity; but at the first mention of the missing man there was a 
quick flash of intelligence in his face, and then it lapsed into the 
dullest stolidity. He stooped indifferently to tie his shoe. Joe 
went on, raising his voice, 

“I’m one of them Federal soldiers yer master’s fightin’ ag’inst. 
You’ve got my life in your hands now, you see. But I thought 
you’d likely heerd of Markle dodgin’ about these hills. I lost 
traces of him in this gap. He’s a little black-eyed chap, with his 
face covered with hair.” 

The man’s fingers shook a little as he tied the leather string before 
answering. “ Before de Lo’d, suh, I neber seed de man.” 

A sound, like a billet of wood thrown against the inner door, was 
followed by a storm of shouts and oaths. “This way, Burley, this 
way! Nat, you deyil, you'll die lying, though the truth would 
serve you better! Here, Burley !” 

Joe’s plunge into the back room and guffaw when he reached it 
shook the shed. Markle was lying, in his shirt and trousers, on a 
pallet of straw, near a low, smouldering fire. “Do you mean that 
you came in search of me, Joe? There’s a chunk of log, that’s all 
the seat we have ; sit down, old fellow, sitdown, Yes, 1 was nearly 
done for; here’s where the bullet went in. But, I'll be wp to-mor- 
row, Nathan says. How far will I have to walk? Where did you 
leave the boys? Do you know that fellow saved my life? That 
Nat. The cursedest liar! But he found me two days ago, in the 
jimson weeds, there at the end of the gully: one of Marshall’s 
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scouts winged mean hour before. I’ve the bullet here in my pocket. 
Nat found it.” 

“ Slow, leftenant, slow! You’re losin’ breath,” laughed Joe. 

They both laughed a little more than was necessary; Markle 
catching his breath with a hysteric sob, slapping his hand once 
- and again on Joe’s great paw where it lay on the bed. 

“Why, Joe, three days ago, I made up my mind the game was 
up! I never looked to see old Dubuque or the boys again. It 
seemed as if they all come back to me when your old face showed 
in that door! But I wanted to tell you about Nat. Here, Nathan!” 
rapping on the floor with a stick. 

The door opened and the man entered. He looked deprecatingly 
at Burley. “Beg pardon for deceibin’ of you, suh, but I didn’t 
know whether you was a friend of M’s Markle’s or no.” 

“Well, now, you told me your own secret?” said Joe. 

The man rubbed his bald crown doubtfully: “So I did, sah, so 
I did. I neber could keep my mind to myself, not since I was a 
boy. But about M’s Markle, here,” busying himself with the bed- 
clothes, “dat was a matter of honor, dat minded my tongue to 
keep quiet.” 

“T wanted to tell you, Burley, before Nathan, what he has done 
for me,” said Markle, holding the man’s arm by the sleeve. “For 
three days he has waited here to nurse me, within gunshot range 
of his master, liable to detection any moment. He was escaping 
when he found me. He was a total stranger to me—a total 
stranger.” 

“Shell I tell you why I done dat?” said Nathan, looking up 
quickly. “In dese tree days, M’s Markle, you’ve not said once by 
your looks dat you was white and I was black.” 

“Bah! What’s the skin? That prejudice will vanish like the one 
our Salem grandfathers had against old women. The world moves 
—it moves! And you came in search of me, Burley?” dragging 
himself up on one elbow energetically. “ Well, people say the 
world is selfish, and given up to trade. By the Lord, when I think 
of Nat and you, here, risking your lives for such a useless cub as 
I’ve been— And there’s deeds like that done every day in this 
war. Talk of your old chivalry and brotherhood—” 

“T never heerd about that chivalry,” said Joe, slowly, spitting 
reflectively, after a furtive glance at the mulatto’s eager face. “ But, 
seems to me it’s a helpful time in the world. Ther’s thousands of 
young men gone into this war to give Nathan here, and his kin, the 
chance of bein’ men, and not property, wuth the vally of a horse, 
Ef you knew, Nathan,” said Joe, with the patronage which black 
blood always brought into his manner, yet speaking directly to a 
hungry something that looked out of the man’s eyes into his own, 
“ef you and your kin knew the price that’s bein’ paid for your 
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chance, in the best blood of the country, you’d use it when it 
came.” 

Markle’s irascible face grew a shade paler. “Joe,” he said, slowly, 
“If I were Nathan, or one of his race, I would say the price ought 
to be paid. I would enter into no abasement of gratitude, What if 
the best blood of the country does flow to give him his chance? 
It is late in the day. My God! Look at him!” 

Even to Joe’s slow brain his meaning was clear. Something in 
Nathan’s figure, as he stood by the wall, bending humbly, his hands 
clasped behind him, gave Burley a perception of the wrong done 
to him and his people, which no slave’s branded hand or scatred 
back had ever done before. He took out his pipe restlessly, and 
filled it, wondering, uneasily, why God made men niggers, after 
all. Being made, it was, maybe, better if they’d put up with their 
lot. 

Markle’s wiry voice sounded like a woman’s when he spoke again. 
“Tf I did not say to you that you were black since we were to- 
gether, there has not been an hour in which I forgot it. Why, 
you’re a middle-aged man, Nathan. More than half of his life is 
over, Burley. Look at his face; there is unused brain-power there 
which God never gave to you or me. Look at the hunger, the 
vacuity, the animal passion, which has taken its place. Why, the 
man was born with the ambition, and, most likely, the blood of the 
best of their Southern families in his veins, and to satisfy it, he has 
had for work a stable to clean for forty years, and for his highest 
pleasure an extra dish of something to eat. The play’s nearly over 
for him now; he is wifeless, homeless, with neither a name nor 
a country to call hisown. Just Nathan, nothing more. It is late 
in the day to bring him, and the gray-haired thousands like him, 
‘their chance.’ ” 

Nathan stood up, unbuttoning his waistcoat as if for breath. 
“Do you think it’s too late, suh ?” 

“Do you?” keenly. 

The man turned, looking out through the mist and rain toward 
the house where was his master. It was as if all the weight laid 
on his brain and soul during his own long life, all the apathy which 
had descended to him from three generations gone before of hope- 
less servitude, pressed on him with that back-turned look. It was 
too late; the old gnawing hunger to know, to be, which had tor- 
tured his earlier manhood, annoyed, irritated him now. There were 
but a few more years to tote the weary load. Why, if he could 
reach the North, should he not be content to sit down and eat 
white bread, drink whiskey and take his fill of ease every day? 
IIe had come to regard these things as pleasant. He could wear 
finer clothes than Major Bob—why not be satisfied with these ? 

He stepped forward, leaning with his knuckies on the foet of the 
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bed, the veins in his bony neck swollen, gray shadows on his thin 
face. 

“T reckon it’s too late, suh,” he said. “I don’t know as the 
chance ud make anything now but a brute of me. It might hev 
been different once,” and then, picking up a water-pail, he went out 
abruptly into the rain. 

“It’s a damned shame,” said Joe, thoughtfully, stubbing his finger 
into his pipe. But Markle’s little bearded face was staring fiercely 
at the floor over the edge of the pallet, and he made no answer. 

“Somehow, it ain’t clear to me how it’s to be bettered,” with a 
ponderous sigh. “Ef they want to be free, all right. But as for 
bein’ equal to us white folks, that goes agin my grain. Why, 
they’re niggers. Ye can’t go back o’ that. Niggers,” taking off 
his white felt hat and laying it solemnly down between his knees 
like an argument closed. 

“Burley,” said the lieutenant, drawing himself up on the bed 
with a long breath, “how far off is Garfield? I can’t lie stifling 
here any longer. What if we made the first break in the journey 
to-night ?” 

“Well, leftenant, I’m willin’. But about that ar leg? An’ how 
are we to cross the country? You ken’t pass for another mule 
raiser, Seems to me as if we wos shut up here like rats in a hole.” 

Markle struggled up until he sat upright. “If I only knew where 
we were?” he said, anxiously. 

“Well, ther’s no troops nigh us. All we’ve got to fear in this 
vally is the outlyin’ bushwhackers an’ the natives; but it might be 
old John Bunyan’s vally, for that matter, with them; they’re equal 
to any of Apollyon’s quags and pits, and gins. Fact is,” cleaning 
his pipe and putting it in his pocket, “ bein’ there’s two of us, we’re 
in a trap that it passes my gumpshion to get out of. Tl kerry 
you pick-a-back, leftenant, but you'll have to do the head work.” 

“There are three of us.” 

“Nat?” 

“That is my plan for him.” 

Nathan, who had come in while they talked, and was stooping 
over the fire, turned at this, and came to the foot of the pallet. “I 
tank you, marster,” he said, enunciating the syllables slowly. “Ef 
you help me to my freedom [’ll—T’ll do my best,” putting his hand 
on his bald crown and letting it rest there. 

“You saved my life, comrade,” said Markle, cheerily. “Id 
hardly fling you off like a crutch that I had broken.” 

“No, suh, you’d not. But dere’s one fact,” stooping over and 
lowering his voice, “which this gentlem is wrong in, if he’ll allow 
me. Dare’s troops closen in on us dis bery night on both sides; de 
blues on one, and de grays on de oder.” 

“How do you know?” demanded Joe. 
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“De slaves round hyur come to me at nights; dey’s impatient to 
git me off, see? Dey always knows, whisperin’ de news one to 
anoder.” 

Joe was disposed to challenge him further, but Markle leaned for- 
ward eagerly. “ Where are Humphrey Marshall’s men?” 

“Tl show you, suh,” with a prompt, business-like air that he had 
not shown before, picking up a bit of coal from the hearth and rap- 
idly drawing a rough ‘map of the country on the wall. “ Hyur’s 
Middle Creek, which runs jes outside this gully, an’ hyur’s Preston- 
burg, on its banks; you kin see the smoke from it on a clear day 
jes beyond dat hill,” pointing out of the door. “M’s Humphrey 
Marshall’s encamped between us an’ Prestonburg ; his tents is hud- 
dled in between two mountains.” 

“How far from us?” said Markle, with a change of color. 

“*Bout a mile an’ a half, suh. We are a’most widin his picket 
lines.” 

Markle looked at Joe. “You did not tell me this, Nathan?” 

“Why shud I trubble you, to no use, suh? I was layin’ plans 
for scape. I wasn’t idle one minit, marster. Ten miles below us, 
on Middle Creek, is Cunnel Garfield’s forces—” 

“Garfield! I left him three days ago. He had no thought of 
moving,” interrupted Burley, angrily. 

“Tt is two days since he took up dat place on Middle Creek,” 
said Nathan, scoring the spot energetically with his coal. 

For a few moments there was no sound in the shed but the drop- 
ping of the rain without. “Ef that ther’s true,” said Joe, half 
under his breath, “ther’s no chance for us. For three men to cross 
this country onbeknown, with Marshall’s cavalry gallopin’ hither 
and yon like devils, is a sheer onpossibility. I’ve said my say.” 

“What was your plan, Nathan?” Markle said, forcing his leg 
down on the floor to test its strength. 

“De plan I an’ my people hyur about thought on, suh, was not 
to cross de country, but go by water. One of Cunnel Wilder's 
men, suh, ’ll bring a skiff under de rocks t’ de end of de gully, to- 
night, ’n our chance is, ef ’t holds dark, t’ drop down before morn- 
in’, keepin’ in shore.” 

“ And a very good chance it is!” said Markle, heartily. “ Hurra 
for the old tent again! Give me my coat and shoes, Nat,” begin- 
ning to whistle as he tried to work them on. 

“What hour had we better set out?” asked Burley. 

“Not before midnight, M’s. De moon rises about then. We'll 
have plenty of time to row down before dawn.” The mulatto was 
silent after that, stood drawing uncertain lines over the wall, look- 
ing back furtively, now and then, at the two white men. 

“ What is it, Nat ?” Markle asked, at last, kindly. 

Nathan came hastily toward them, then stopped short, passing 
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his hand over his thin jaws; the words choking in his mouth twice 
as he tried to utter them. “Ef we reach de Guverment camp— 
will I be free den, suh ?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

“God willin’, you’ll be a free man before mornin’, Nat,” growled 
out Joe, looking after him with compassionate eyes as he went into 
the outer room, taking, as was his wont, his joy or his pain away 
into some solitary corner. 

“ Are you willing to trust Nathan and his plan?” asked Mar- 
kle, anxiously. “I have no right to venture your life on my faith 
in him.” 

“ Nat’s all right,” said Joe, with the cough of a judge. “I’ve 
had a long ’xperience of them niggers. They’re very good at 
fancy lyin’, but they’re l’yal at heart, provided you treat em as 
men.” 

The day passed slowly: the rain, fortunately, growing heavier. 
The white men remained in the back room of the shed, Joe telting 
long stories belonging to his wagoning days, and Markle laughing 
and dozing over them. But the bald-headed little man, who had a 
stake in the day greater than life or death, went about with a 
pinched, contracted face, his motions as unsteady as if he had been 
drinking. He kept the outer door ajar, to confirm the uninhabited 
appearance of the shed, and stood behind it, looking through a 
knot hole down the road. Once or twice Markle hobbled in to speak 
a cheery word to him. The last time, late in the afternoon, Nathan 
looked up at him with a nervous laugh. “ Dem rain-drops is tollin’ 
off de hours, suh; dey’ll be down to minutes soon.” 

“You have looked forward to freedom a long while?” Markle 
said, putting his hand on the man’s shoulder. 

“Since I was a boy, suh. Most of us do dat.” 

“Was Strebling so hard a master?” 

“He wur a very good marster; dar wur enuff to eat an’ to wear; 
this is an old suit of Maje Bob’s I’ve got on now. We old men 
never wur lashed by ole M’s, dough it wur defferent wid M’s Bob; 
he laid it on heavy when he wur out o’ sorts. But I’ve no com- 
plaint to make of de ole plantation. Mebbe I'll fare worse in de 
Norf, in de way ob eatin’ or clo’s—I dunno,” 

“Why, then—” 

“It’s de chance!” he broke in, with a husky whisper. “Gor a 
mighty! it’s de chance!” The peculiar feature in this man which 
had interested Markle was, that, as his secret self became visible, 
he grew quieter, his intonations slow, his manner grave. There 
was the magnetism in him of repressed force: power of which he 
himself was scarcely cognizant; he impressed the lieutenant curi- 
ously, as no other man, white or black, had ever done. 

“The chance to be, what?” he said, probing him. 
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Nathan looked steadily out into the falling rain. ‘Sometimes I 
tink nothin’ but dis brute dat I am,” passing his hand with a swift 
motion over his face. “Other times”—and then was silent. Mar- 
kle stood by with a sense of powerlessness new to him. His life 
long, he had worked with or fought his equals: a boy, or at col- 
lege, or in camp, life had been but a gay, eager keeping-step with 
comrades; but here was a call for strength outside of his world: 
a man sinking into a slough which would be death to body and 
soul, and he inefficient on the brink. 

“Ther’s bin times dar in de stable,” said Nathan, in his even, 
controlled voice, “when I’ve bin groomin’ de horses, or polishin’ 
de harness, an’ tinkin’, tinkin’, of my people, downtrodden, wid de 
feet ob all nations on dem, and of de good Lord Jesus up yonder, 
with his hands stretched out to loosen de bands of de captive and 
let de oppressed go free, and of de hard faces of de white men dat 
stand between Him an’ us, till dere wura cry ’ud come into my 
heart which de good God himself would have stopped to hear.” 

“What cry?” 

The man’s eyes turned on him with the unutterable need of one 
drowning in sight of land. “How kin I say? Suh, I’m dumb. 
I’ve no words but dem of de stable or de kitchen.” 

Markle did not answer, turned his head, and looked out into the 
sobbing rain to avoid the wistful eyes of the old man, which were 
growing full of tears as they followed his face. “Suh, we’ve bin 
kept ign’rant so dat we might be dumb. We can’t speak words 
dat de white folks ’ud listen to. We can’t write ’em. If you 
wrote ‘Nathan’ dar on de wall, I wouldn’t know it. How kin we 
stan’ up and tell dis great nation de meanin’ of the cry in our 
hearts? How dat we wants de chance to use de souls dat de good 
Lord gived us? How dat we’s tired of bein’ counted as beasts, 
wid no better work or pleasure dan beasts? De white folks’ hearts 
must teach ’em what we wants. We’se not got de words.” 

“ As for slavery, that’s dead,” said Markle, emphatically. “That 
first gun at Sumter sounded its knell, thank God! Frémont has 
recognized that truth.” 

“TI tink dat’s true, suh,” slowly. “ Mos’ of our people tink 
slavery’s nigh done ; dey’s quick to b’leave dat; dey’s looked for 
deliv’rance so long. But dat’s on’y de beginnin’. Dat was a great 
wrong de white folks did to us. How’s dey goin’ to make it up to 
us?” 

“I—I don’t know, uncle. It will come in good time,” hesitated 
Markle. “I don’t think it has occupied public attention in the 
North. The truth is, there’s a prejudice against your color up 
there.” 

“In de Norf? I tought dey wur all friends—dar,” suddenly 
turning toward the northern sky line, the blankness of -doubt 
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coming into his face. “Praps dem of my olor dat goes-dar is 
onusual wicked, suh, ’longside of de whites as has had schools and 
dere freedom always ?” 

“ No, not worse than the lower class of whites,” said Markle, 
uneasily. “We'd better not talk about this matter any longer, 
uncle. It’s the color, I think.” 

“Yes, suh. I’se been detainin’ you too long,” humbly. “ But 
if you'll allow me, I'll jes say I can’t believe dat. You’s but a 
young man, an’ I tink you’s mistaken. What’s de color got to do? 
I see a man once who’d been bedridden dese many years. For de 
want of use, his legs wur growed thin an’ totterin’ like a baby’s; 
he stuttered when he talked; his mind wur nigh gone; he wur 
brought near to de borders of de grave, an’ lef’ dar. I tink de men 
an’ women of de Norf ud jine hands to help a missebul wretch like 
dat. I tink dey’s had freedom dar in plenty, an’ schoolin’, an’ easy 
livin’. Dey’s glad to help the poor an’ weak to it.” 

“Well, Nathan?” 

“TI tought, suh,” laying his hand on his stooped, gray head, “ T’se 
like dat man—I an’ my people. Would dem gentlmen of de 
Norf hold back my chance from me an’ trample me under foot— 
seein’ my great an’ utter need—’cause of de color of my skin? 
Suh, I can’t believe it.” 

“If we reach the camp to-night,” said Markle, abruptly, “ what 
are you going to do then, uncle ?” 

Nathan did not reply for several moments; drew out his gaudy, 
yellow and black handkerchief, and passed it over his face, of which 
the expression varied strangely. 

“T fancied,” said Markle, gently, “ that you had some secret that 
concerned you more nearly than even your escape from slavery. I 
thought I might be able to help you.” 

“Yes, suh,” slowly. “You was right. Dar is amatter—” He 
waited for a moment, and then said, “It wur my intention if I 
reached de camp, bein’ free den, to go roun’ by de ribber, trough 
de guverment lines, back to Alabama agin.” THe stopped suddenly. 

“ You have left some one there?” ventured Markle. 

“ Yes, M’s Markle.” 

“ Your wife ?” 

“No, suh; Anny’s not dat.” The gray pallor crept out again 
over his yellow face, hardening its lines. “She wur a house-su’vant 
of Mist’ Larence’s, an’ Mist’ would’n’ hab her marry me; but I 
wur true to her all de same. It wur twelve years I use to go over 
wunst a week to see her Satu’day night. De Larence plantation 
wur fourteen miles off.” 

“Does she know you are coming ?” asked Markle, finding that 
he remained silent. 

Nathan wiped his lips, which had grown wrinkled and cold. 
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“ No, suh, she doesn’t know. It’s four year now since I see her 
or Tom. Tom’s my boy, suh,” with an involuntary erection of his 
whole figure. “When I went dar one Saturday night, expectin’ to 
find dem as usual, de little cabin wur shut up an’ empty, an’ de 
mudder an’ Tom wur sent away. No, suh, dey wasn’t sold. Mist’ 
Larence’s sister, Mrs. Fairview, had swapped a coach-driver, dough, 
agin de mudder. It’s forty-five mile down de country. I couldn’t 
walk dat an’ back in de Saturday night, so I nebber see dem since.” 

“ Nor heard ?” 

“Me nor Anny couldn’t write, suh; but Fairview’s Jake, he’s 
overseer, he wur down last Spring’s a year, an’ he told me dat dey 
wur livin’ an’ well. He said Tom wur de peartest little un on de 
Fairview place. I b’leave dat, suh! He fetched me a handkercher 
from Anny. Her mist’ gib it to her Christmas. It wur white, an’ 
Anny had sewed it wid red thread fur me, an’ dat little debbil had 
blotted it wid pokeberry juice. ‘Dat’s my name,’ he said. Jake 
he kerried it in his bag so’s de blots mightn’t git washed out by 
accident. I took it berry kind in Jake. Dat was peart in Tom, 
suh,” after a pause. : 

“ Yes, it was. So you are going round by water,” thoughtfully. 
“ Our troops have not touched on Alabama yet.” 

“No, suh?” calmly. “Dey will soon, I s’pose. I feel it as 
dough de Lord said dat Anny an’ me ud hev a home togedder yit, 
whar I'll not see her jess once a week after walkin’ fourteen mile, 
An’ Tom—dar’s de makin’ of a wunnerful man in dat boy, suh! 
He’s got de handy fingers of our fam’ly,” with a hesitating glance 
at the young man’s face. Reading encouragement in it, the little 
drop of vanity leaked out. “My fader learned locksmithing 
heself, suh, he wur so ’xpert wid his hands. He b’longed to de 
Randolphs of Kentucky. He wur one of de oncommonest men dar- 
about, I heerd say.” 

“ You never saw him ?” 

“Nebber since I wur a boy. His wife, she b’longed to Mars’ 
Strebling, ye see. Dar wur de two of us chillen, my bradder Sap 
an’ me. Sap wura heap younger dan me. Ole Mist’ Barby, Mars’ 
Jeems’ wife, she used to keep Sap about de house, ’count of his 
*xtraordinary cuteness in makin’ little tings an’ usin’ tools. He’d 
whittle rings an’ chains fur de ladies out of muscle-shells in gum 
copal, Sap would.” 

Now Markle belonged to a family with a strong instinct of blood 
kinship for each other. It mattered a great deal to him whom his 
commonplace brothers married. It would have cost him and them 
a bitter pang to give up their little family feast-days, their birth- 
days or Christmas gatherings, or to sell the old plat of ground 
which they had beautified as best they could, where their uncle and 
grandfathers, all the Markles, indeed, that could be brought there 
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to rest, lay buried. It touched him to see the same feeling reflected 
in the old mulatto and his kin, who had no common name to link 
them together. 

“ You must be near your father now ?” he said, with a real interest 
which brightened old Nathan’s face. 

“No, suh,” doubtfully. “ Kentucky’s a moughty big place. I’se 
not heerd frum him dese thirty year. His name wur Hugh. When 
de Mist’ Strebling moved to Alabama, an’ took my mudder from 
him, I heerd it nigh killed de ole man. He wur a quiet, tender- 
hearted man, dey say. Ole Mast’ Coyle Randolph use to visit our 
place, an’ he could easy ’ve fetched him along; but he never did. 
It wurn’t kind in him. I’d tramp all over Kentucky ef I tought 
I'd see my fader. But he’s dead now s’likely. When Maje Bob 
brought me up to camp fur groom, I axed him whar wur de Ran- 
dolph place, but he said de ole man wur dead long ago.” 

“ And your brother ?” 

“T didn’t tell you ’bout Sap? Dat was de curousest of all. M’s 
Jeems, he took Sap Norf wid him to tend some horses he wur goin’ 
to race, an’ one of dem people dey call Friends—cause dey’s friends 
to us, she axes de loan of him of ole M’s, to try what could be 
made of him. Af’erwards she sends de price of Sap to M’s, sayin’ 
he had oncommon skill in machinery, Af’erwards she sent word 
he was dead. Since dat we’ve heerd no more. But dere’s been 
times when it has come home certain to me dat Sap was not dead. 
I tink if I could find him in de Norf, an’ bring Tom an’ his mudder 
to him, what a joyful meetin’ dat ud be. Ef he wur libin’, an’ 
Anny an’ me got Norf, d’ye tink we’d likely find him, suh ?” 

“The North is a wide place, Nat.” 

“Yes, bigger dan Kentucky, I reckon. But, tinkin’ it over so 
long, it’s allers been borne in on me dat we’d all meet dar some 
day.” 

Burley opened the inner door, and Nathan grew suddenly silent, 
knowing by instinct that he was to Joe not a man, but a nigger. 
But the lonely, quiet old fellow had a new hold on Markle, now 
that he had a glimpse of the solitary years dragged out in the 
stable loft, polishing harness, and making plans for the father, and 
brother, the wife and son, who had literally been more like dreams 
than realities in his life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Nieut began to fall. With the increasing cold the rain froze into 
a fine, sleety mist, which drove fiercely into the open door of the 
hut. The men in the back room made ready for departure, carrying 
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with them the remaining scraps of the cold meat and bread, and a 
canteen full of whiskey. Joe and the mulatto busied themselves 
last in bandaging Markle’s wounded leg, Burley persisting in taking 
off his own leggings to envelope the whole. 

“T wonder which on us three "ll be left behind?” he said as he 
rose from his knees. “I doubt we'll not all come safe out of this 
scrape. I had a feelin’ that this vally was onclean and onwholesome 
when I come in it, as if ghosts, from some murder done, walked 
here, but I found none. I judge one of us ’ll be the sacrifice,” 
looking at Markle with an attempt at a laugh. 

“T should hardly call any death in time of warfare unfair. You 
and I gave up our hold on life when we went into this matter, Joe, 
and, for my part, I blame nobody that takes it. But,” glancing at 
Nathan at his feet, “in peace—in cold blood, with the name of 
Christ upon the lips, to sap out the life of a man, that is what I 
name murder,” vehemently. “To leave him neither citizenship, 
family, woman’s virtue, name, to shut out God from him, as far as 
in them lay! I think this country is filled with ghosts of murders 
done! I hope God may teach the North how to lay them.” 

Burley uttered an indistinct, bewildered growl. Nathan looked 
up, at first quickly, and then, unable to trace the young man’s 
meaning, turned indifferently away, raking out the few smouldering 
coals. When he had done this he came up to the pallet on which 
Markle sat, and stood with his palms together, balancing himself 
slowly on his heels and toes. 

“ Well, Nathan?” 

“ We’se nigh ready now, suh. Dar’s on’y one ting dat I hab not 
mentioned afore. I tought I’d leave you now ontil de time arrived 
when we shell go, wid God’s leave. I had a little plan of my own 
I'd like to kerry out.” 

Joe looked round at him suspiciously, but Markle nodded a prompt 
assent, asking no questions. 

“It’s dis way, suh,” lowering his voice. “You said dar wur 
thousands of young men come to help me an’ my kin to freedom. 
I don’t want, when we kum into camp, dat dey call us lazy niggers, 
not wurf de freedom. We’d like to help ourselves, my people 
would, ef we knowed de way. I tought I’d like when I goed wid 
you an’ M’s, hyur, into camp to-morrow, to kerry somefin’ as ud 
make ’em see dat we knowed all you gentlemens of de Norf hes 
done, an’ dat we tanked you kindly?” touching his forehead. 

“What did you propose to do, Nathan ?” 

“T hear dat Cunnel Garfield is ig’rant of de number of de forces 
under M’s Marshall, hyur. Dar’s a company of cavalry down at 
Jennie’s Creek, an’ dat may mislead de Cunnel, I meant to take dat 
information, suh.” 

“Can you get it ?” 
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“Yes, suh. Dar’s a friend of mine, wid Maje Bob’s horses by’m; 
Cunnel Wilder, he’s been over in camp, an’ he give me de word of 
honor dat I shell have dat information to-night. In certain num- 
bers, suh.” 

“You will ‘insure yourself a welcome, Nathan,” said Markle, 
heartily. “I will be gladif you can do it, if but for your own sake. 
It will be of use to you hereafter.” He looked after the man with 
a kindly smile. It amused him to see that, with his hand out- 
stretched toward freedom, he had no thought, like Burley, of the 
chance of death between. His yellow face was lighted with nervous 
expectation. He laughed in a shrill, childish treble at every silly 
little mishap in their preparations, in a way which Burley thought 
half idiotic. “He has begun to taste his freedom,” thought 
Markle. “De mudder,” and the home they would find together; 
the brother, who would be discovered yonder in purple and fine 
linen, as Joseph was of his brethren; the old man who had been 
“°xpert with his fingers,” and who would come to die among them 
after some quiet, patriarchal years; most of all, the “ peart little 
chap who would take to schooling, to white folks’ ways, would be 
a lawyer, doctor, preacher, but, in any case, stand breast-high, firm, 
and in the front rank of them ail.” These things were realities to 
Nathan. They had bided their time, and long; but they were 
coming. A white man, so near to the goal after forty years’ delay, 
would have been shaken with the last uncertain breaths in soul 
and body, would have found that doubtful pause before final 
certainty, harder to live through than all of his hopeless youth and 
manhood. But to Nathan the hope was certainty. He buttoned 
his coat, and pulled down his napless beaver hat over his face, pre- 
paring to go out into the pitiless night, already in possession of 
home, freedom, of Anny and his boy. Yet he turned back again 
for a moment. 

“ De skiff ll be at de end of de gully, under dat dead tree, suh, 
jess at midnight. Tl hev got hyur’fore dat, God willin’, onless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Tse gwine to Cunnel Wilder’s fur dat information, suh, you 
know? M’s Jeems is still dar, I doubt, an-—an’— Ef I shudn’t 
kum back by midnight, don’t wait de skiff, suh.” 

He stopped in the door, looking back into the young man’s face, 
some unutterable terror, the thought of all that he turned away 
from in this venture, the chance of loss, painted in his discolored 
face and piercing eyes. For a moment he was deaf and blind, 
Markle spoke to him, but he made no answer. 

“Come back here,” said Joe. “Garfield’s got scouts. Let ’em 
do their work. I’ve a mind to see you through this bout, Nat, an’ 
ther’s no sense in yer goin’ to put yer neck under halter agin, jest 
as it’s nigh out.” 
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Nathan laughed nervously. “ Dar’s use in my earnin’ my free- 
dom, suh, But I ain’t afeard; [ll kum back; I’se got de Lord on 
my side. Good night, gentlemen,” taking off the beaver hat with 
the little flourish, that belonged to his blood as much as the elastic 
rebound to cheerfulness. He went down the bank into the road, 
the dark outline of his figure soon lost in the storm and night. 
Joe, squatted on a chunk of unhewn log, watched him go and 
clapped his hands emphatically, first on one knee and then the 
other, when he turned to Markle: 

“Danged ef I ain’t got attached to that Nat, in this one day! 
I spec that ther information might gain Garfield the day, an’ root 
out the secesh from Eastern Kentucky, eh? Well, now, d’ye know, 
I'd feel, ef that fellar’s took into slavery agin, as if it had been dear 
bought ? Es-pecially by Strebling.” 

He was silent, his stern face turned to the ground. 

“You know Nat’s master?” said Markle, with surprise 

Burley nodded his solid head two or three times, with a pause 
between ; the motion was as ponderous as another man’s oath. 

Markle, after a quick, shrewd scrutiny of the old man’s face, kept 
silence. The sleet, meanwhile, beat sharply on the roof, and the 
ashes caked and crumbled at their feet in soft, dusty breaths. 

“It’s not,” Joe’s hoarse voice broke in gustily, “it’s not alto- 
gether the harm he did me. ‘ Mebbe I could forgive that. But, 
ther’s somethin’ in the very look and voice of Jeems Strebling, 
even in his gingerly walk, that riles all the black drop in me. He’s 
mean, he’s shaller; that refinement of his’n is like the froth on that 
dirty pool outside the door. Somehow, when he comes nigh me, 
with the remembrance of that old hurt beside, it is as if the devil 
was stirrin’ all the murder up in me. I ain’t myself then. I ain’t 
Joe Burley, somehow. I’ve got lots of friends, you know, leftenant, 
lots of friends in camp; some ’way at home; but when I see that 
man, ’t seems as if I hadn’t one; as if ther’ was nobody but him 
an’ me, and I’d got now to crush his soul out of his mean, little 
body. Sometimes, leftenant, I get afeard of the end of it ?” looking 
at Markle, with a weight of doubt and dread in his heavy eye. 

“T suppose, Joe,” cheerfully, “the devil takes a visible shape to 
most of us, at times. I am not afraid of the end of it for you. 
You keep the Good Man nearer than any man I know, as near as a 
woman. He’ll be there when the time comes.” 

“T hope so, sir,’ gravely. “ But I'd rather hev a little warnin’ 
before comin’ across that man, anyhow. As for me,” gathering 
himself up forcibly, after a little reflection, “as for me, lovin’ my 
neighbor as myself, ’'m not that sort. Ther’s men I’m willin’ to 
help, the more because I hate myself for hatin’ them. But the back 
of my hand’s to them, an’ I'd hev to turn my natur inside out 
before I'd get that hand turned to grip theirs as friends, An’ 
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ther’s another sham lot” (for Joe’s tongue was fairly loose now, 
and his heart opened) “that I don’t hate. Only when they come 
afore me with their mincing, unnatural ways, an’ piping, false tones, 
I feel as if I’d like to roar and curse and growl out all the bad that’s 
in me, jest to let them hear a nateral voice. Rossline’s jest that 
way. I’ve seed it in her face, when I had it in my mind. Ross- 
line’s a Burley—ther’s no froth in her natur.” 

“What time, Joe?” abruptly, for he had a fancy that in this des- 
ultory talk, they were walking among graves, known to the old 
man. Burley lugged out a thick silver watch. 

“Seven o’clock. Nathan hes five hours afore him.” 

They fell into silence after that. The storm, as the hours neared 
midnight, cleared away, and a watery, gray light, a prelude to the 
coming moonlight, thinned and softened the sky up from the hori- 
zon. The distincter light made them more cautious; they spoke in 
whispers; Joe put out his pipe; tried to smother his sneezes and 
coughs,- which broke ‘out, perforce, in hoarse bellows now and then, 
From the background of the room, where they sat in shadow, they 
could look down into the open stubble field below the hut, and see 
the black blot that marked the entrance to the gully between the 
mountains. The shifting, feeble rays of the moon were beginning 
to loom decisive in the air; the black skeletons of the trees that 
lined the base of the mountain, and, above them, its blue-gray, 
slaty-face rocks, down which the trickling water made a shining 
glimmer. A dead silence reigned, save when the plash of the rain 
and sleet, falling from some weighted branch, startled them. 

“Ther’s no securer hidin’ than here, till time for the skift,” whis- 
pered Joe. “We’d better lay low till midnight. I kin kerry you 
through that gully in a few minutes. It’s likely Nat ’ll be at t’other 
side, waitin’ in the boat.” 

Markle nodded gravely. He feared that, of the three who had 
kept watch that day in the hut, but two would be taken, and the 
other left. He had a depressing conviction which he could not shake 
off that Nat and his people were born to an heirship of hopeless 
ill-luck and disaster. First, slavery; and then, he had lately been 
among the hordes of contrabands crowding over into Ohio and 
Indiana. They were mad with the thirst for freedom. Lincoln 
was a Messiah tothem. The year of jubilee had come, in which 
all their loss and wrongs were to be repaired a thousand fold, and 
at once. They congregated tumultuously wherever there was a 
Federal camp, expecting to find, under the sheltér of the flag, 
clothes, food, and little work. Bringing into this promised land 
only their rags and ignorance, they were unconquerably lazy, and 
childishly credulous and affectionate; the Land of Promise was not 
ready for them; small-pox and fever had broken out among them, 
and between disease and want they were dying by the score. 
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Nathan belonged to the more self-reliant, industrial class of refu- 
gees. “But he’ll fare no better than the others,” thought the young 
officer, “even if he escapes.” 

He sighed as he tied the woollen comforter about his ears which 
the careful old fellow had hung within his reach. Men capable of 
this dogged loyalty to their friends, and the fierce bravery they 
showed when tested, deserved better recognition of the world. 
But what could the young soldierdo? Nat was but one of a great, 
inert, miserable mass. Who could lift it? 

“ What is it, leftenant ?” 

“Nothing. I was only thinking that poor Nat’s dream of seeing 
‘de mudder and ‘Tom’ hold the place which any white man’s wife 
or child occupy, is likely never to be anything but a dream. No 
matter what power or culture he may acquire, the lowest emigrant 
that comes to our shores would look down on him.” 

“Sartinly, ef he’s a nigger,” said Joe, composedly. “A fellar 
draws a blank in the world ef he hes a black skin, and he ken’t 
make a prize out of it, nohow.” 

“I think Id try,” said the young white man, quietly laying one 
hand slowly on the other, his face a shade paler, 

Burley made no answer, and again the hut and dreary fields 
without waited in silence, while the wintry moonlight whitened 
over the sky, and drew upon the wet mountain sides and valley 


below, troops of motionless, unfamiliar shadows. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


Good pictures do not teach a nation: they are the signs of its having been 
taught. Good thoughts do not form a nation: it must be formed before it can 
think them. 


N an essay upon any subject connected with the fine arts, the 
writer finds it almost essential to state without reserve what are 
his assumed grounds of judgment. In this paper, then, it is assumed 
that the pictures of a nation, like the pictures of un individual 
painter, are the evidences of its civilization: they are as the mind 
and heart are that create them. Pictures which are simple and un- 
affected declare truly the nature of the man or the community that 
is behind them, whether it be childish or mature, gentle or vulgar. 
And even pictures which are affected speak truly of the nature 
they represent, in this respect—that it is capable of pretending to 
be what it is not. How far, indeed, the beautiful arts are also an 
aid to civilization, how potent they are as teachers, it is not now 
my purpose to inquire. But, in a general way, it is safe to believe 
that the appointed teachers of a man or of a nation are to be found 
nearer at hand than in a picture gallery. A good picture may gen- 
erally be used for his own good by a good man, as nature may, as 
adversity may, or prosperity, or his own animal passions. Never- 
theless, primarily, a picture is to be judged as an embodiment of 
good and bad qualities, and a picture gallery to be visited as a par- 
tial record of the national life for the time being. It is not my aim, 
however, to deduce any theory of our national character from the 
character of American art. It is rather because I think it usually 
more the community’s fault than the man’s, when a picture is 
bad, that I have put at the head of this paper those two sentences 
from Ruskin, and have expanded what seems to me their meaning 
into this preamble. 

M. Henri Taine’s theory of the fine arts, which he regards as a 
common and all-sufficient standard from which to judge them, is 
that the artist is the embodiment of hisera. It is true in the sense 
that whatever his art does embody is of his era, and more or less 
truly representative of it. But the theory fails in this, that some 
eras are but imperfectly represented by their fine arts, and some 
hardly at all. This present decade, for instance, in the United 
States, is but poorly expressed by the pictures, taken together, 
which are produced here and now. The only thing the pictures of 
the day truly represent is a comparatively unformed national mind 
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and character—a want of national individuality. And so long 
as our art shows that, it will not show much else. Very few of our 
pictures represent anything or are about anything. As yet, our 
faculties are not in order, nor do we, as a people, know what facul- 
ties we have or might have. Art is the result of a civilization in 
some respects, at least, more natured. It is no matter what excel- 
lent traits we may have as a people, how much flexibility and 
strength, how much of that savage energy that helps toward civili- 
zation; so long as we do not understand ourselves, or our needs, 
better than now, we shall have no good art. We are far behind the 
best culture of Europe in those refinements and in that training 
that make some good art sure, and great art possible. 

But it is possible that we may be as near as Europe—though by 
a different road—to the ideal Christian civilization of the future. 
Weare far enough from any remarkable force or subtlety of trained 
intellect, as shown in the formative arts, but our picture galleries 
disclose a natural temperament so kindly, so amiable, and so capa- 
ble of honest enthusiasm that we can forgive all the crudities and 
weaknesses, as of half-educated people, that reveal all the more 
clearly the inborn worth which high culture while it developed 
would also partly conceal. 

Among the few pictures in the forty-second exhibition of the 
National Academy, which can be said to have a subject, it is hard 
to find one that has a vulgar or even an unworthy subject. There 
are none which disgust or offend. It is very seldom, indeed, that 
a picture appears in any of our exhibitions, whether alone or among 
many, which is offensive in any way. Absence of interest is com- 
mon enough. No subject at all is the general rule. To have 
nothing to say-is the first and gravest fault of most of our painters. 
Most of their work, to be sure, is now only experimental, and es- 
pecially so with those who promise best. But, even in studies and 
experiments and practice work, there is less to tell than one would 
like to see. Here is, for instance, Mr. Vedder’s little picture in the 
east gallery. Very rarely do we see the work of an American 
artist that is on the whole so skilful. ‘The disposition, and the mere 
drawing of the folds of drapery, are beyond the mark of most of 
our figure painters. The delicate and highly-finished painting, too, 
the mere laying of color, is not only almost unknown here, but is 
ahead of any but the very best English work, and partakes of that 
wonderful dexterity which is at once the strength and the weakness 
of the great French school of the day. This dexterity is the 
strength of that school, not for its own sake, but because it gives 
the painters who possess it the power of going straight to their 
aim, the power of easily distributing and combining the scenes they 
wish to present, and finally the power of finishing their work quietly 
and without annoying and destructive changes of plan; powers 
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quite out of the reach of painters whose technical skill is less 
perfect. But this same dexterity is the weakness of the French 
school, because it seems to be inseparably allied, in all but a very 
few masters, with grayness and deadness of color; and because it 
seems to lead straight to this conclusion, that the most highly 
trained painters of the day abandon all hope of Paul Veronese and 
nature in full color, and of Turner and nature in full light, and give 
their lives to painting a gray abstraction. 

Mr. Vedder used to teem with clever thoughts and wild and 
quaint fancies. There was the Arab listening with his ear at the 
lips of the great Sphinx; there was St. Simeon Stylites, lonely upon 
his column, with the dangling rope of communication and the lower 
columns in the distance which he had lived upon before; there was 
the great sea serpent sunning himself upon the beach; the monk 
upon “The Gloomy Path;” the sea-shore cedar, bowed and bent 
by storm, but struggling lustily for the life which nature intended 
it to live; the “ Lost Mind” wandering among the waste places of 
the earth; the white fortress, with the red and gold flag of Spain 
shuddering in the wind, relieved against a stormy sky. In all these 
pictures, and in many more, were evident both quickness and fer- 
vor of fancy, and a disposition to paint something worth painting. 
The absence of worthy subjects is more the community’s fault than 
the fault of individual painters; so that he who finds worthy sub- 
jects is the more to be praised. I think the greatest difficulty in 


_Mr. Vedder’s way, and the one which has hitherto kept him from 


being a complete artist, has been lack of the requisite technical 
skill. Now that he has gained it, or gained much, he has the 
chance to paint pictures which will be of permanent value. The 
canvas before us, “The Musician,” is only tentative work—a care- 
ful study of tapestry, silk, folds of drapery, and accessories. But 
here a skill is displayed which would have made the Sphinx picture 
of 1864 a most remarkable and valuable work of art. 

And yet, just so far as this picture shows signs of the French 
depression of tone, of shadows deepened, not with transparent 
warmth, but with a gray chill of color, just so far it is harmful 
and bad. If we do not hold fast to color, we are lost. Our paint- 
ers cannot draw the figure (how should they, with no models?) ; 
they have no picturesque costumes to help them, nor any beauty 
of architecture; and the lines of our most accessible American 
landscape are not very lovely. But our American sky and sun- 
shine are unmistakable, and nature surrounds us with lovely colors, 
If our painters lose sight of these, and think that French pictures 
are better because soft and gray, or even that they are not much 
worse for their coldness, they might better have studied of the 
Japanese than of the French, 

It must not be denied, though, that painting in full color is diffi- 
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cult; so much more difficult than painting with gray shadows and 
lowered color, that I should think the very arduousness of it would 
tempt more painters to strive with it. Mr, G. C. Lambdin would 
like to paint in pure color and to paint truly; so much is evident 
from, his pictures every year. But his pictures this year—for 
instance, “ Dorothea” in the east gallery, and “Van Ambergh” in 
the north gallery—are very feeble. The latter is a very pretty 
thought, the bold “ Van Ambergh” of a small boy who has made 
up his mind to feed the half-grown bull-calf, and is with hesitating 
hand patting the beast’s head while he distracts his attention with 
a branch of leaves, the girls looking on. And in nearly all Mr. 
Lambdin’s work there is much that seems so well-meant, so pleasant 
in thought, that one is sorry to feel how weak it all is. But how 
can there be pictures when one cannot paint and draw? And in 
truth that is the matter with all Mr. Lambdin’s work. Nothing in 
it is rightly drawn, not even a tree-branch in the “Dorothea”; 
nothing is rightly painted, not even the spray of red leaves she 
holds in her hand. 

Mr. H. P. Gray’s work is a little more dexterous in appearance 
than Mr. Lambdin’s, but is not superior to it in any important re- 
spect. The pictures of “Genevieve” and “St. Christopher” are 
graver and quieter, and look more finished, and, according to the 
usual standard, are much more successful as “pictures.” But in 
reality there is no excellence, no delicacy or subtlety of figure-draw- 
ing, in these pictures. They do not pretend to brilliancy of color, 
and are entirely uncomposed in line. Mr, Gray has not exhibited 
his portraits of late years. I suppose them to be much better than 
his other pictures. If they are better, then a principal reason for 
the lack of merit in the same artist’s pictures in this exhibition is, 
perhaps, that they are of no particular subjects. This pensive 
young woman does not become Coleridge’s Genevieve merely be- 
cause a little piece of 

the arméd man, 
The statue of the arméd knight, 
is visible in the left-hand upper corner of the picture. 

Mr. 8. J. Guy also seems to be astray for want of a subject. He 
came very near having one last year when he saw and painted the 
little girl “ Making the Most of Circumstances” by playing piano- 
forte on the bottom of a big tin pan. This year his picture is less 
interesting. A simple incident is nothing to one painter, which is 
a whole history to another. Mr, Guy does not invest his simple 
scenes with beautiful light and color to make them delightful, and 
does not draw or paint well enough to make his work admirable. 
Under those circumstances, there is nothing left for them but to be 
made interesting by quiet, domestic incident, happy or sad, or just 
tender and pathetic. 

15 
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Mr. Hennessy’s picture demands the attention and the notice due 
to singleness of purpose and refinement of feeling. The picture 
before us is not a successful one, and is hardly suited to public ex- 
hibition. It seems to be merely a study of two or three figures; 
and those two or three are full of expression and are well drawn. 
The persevering way in which Mr. Hennessy keeps his studies “ flat,” 
seeking probably, true roundness and projection or none, and aim- 
ing to achieve local truth of light and shade before he tries for 
“effects,” is significant of good. If he is trying to gain through an 
almost Japanese flatness a more than Japanese brilliancy of color, 
and to add this to delicate and forcible drawing, he is trying for 
what is good, and there is nothing to prevent him from succeeding. 

Mr. Boughton’s sketch in the corridor serves merely to remind 
the spectator, by little things in it that show his hand, of the very 
charming pictures of his that have been exhibited in New York 
during the last two or three years. This one is sketchy in a dis- 
agreeable way, and not admirable or desirable for itself. His oil 
pictures of Breton life are full of interesting character. It is not 
the least of the regrets that follow Mr. Avery to Europe, that there 
is no longer in his gallery a chance to see very often Mr. Boughton’s 
pictures. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson’s pictures are of those few American pic- 
tures which seem to have sufficient subjects. The picture of this 
year, “The Pension Claim Agent,” is at once a memorial of 
the war, and of New England domestic life. These cottage 
and farm-house interiors are worthy to rank with Frére’s in inter- 
est and in faithfulness of representation. A collection of Mr. John- 
son’s pictures would probably be more interesting to visit than 
one of any other American painter. His work, taken together, is 
more truly representative of his countrymen (because almost com- 
pletely representative of one class of his countrymen in their quiet 
lives), than any painter’s work that I know. His reach has gone 
on steadily increasing, since his energy remains constant, while his 
power of vigorous conception strengthens, and his sympathies 
widen, There is no painter, not even among the younger men who 
are just coming into sight from behind the horizon, who get on’ 
faster, or who leave the past of a year or two back more decidedly 
and forever behind. In this year’s picture, there is a direct- 
ness and simplicity of aim, and a manly energy, that are quite 
worthy of very high admiration and unreserved praise. It is a 
picture of some importance; we are the richer for having it, just 
as we are in getting a new volume of poems from Emerson. There 
are, perhaps, no other figure pieces this year of which that would 
be at all true; and very few such, certainly, there are at any exhi- 
bition. As to technical qualities, the drawing is skilful, and is 
sufficient for the painter’s purpose, though in final analysis it may 
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not be in every respect of the highest excellence. Probably there 
are not half a dozen living men who can thoroughly well draw the 
naked figure. But it is noticeable in Mr. Johnson’s pictures that he 
never avoids the human face, or shuns to give full human expres- 
sion! Scarcely ever does he evade difficulties of pose and gesture, 
but will draw an arm abruptly foreshortened rather than disturb 
his group to get it in profile ; and in general he sees his subject— 
the little drama he composes—clearly before him, and works to 
that idea. In the picture before us he has either created or deftly 
reproduced from life the three or four characters which his story 
needed: the business-like country squire of a “claim agent,” ex- 
cited beyond reserve, and full ‘of momentary enthusiasm; the 
maimed soldier, so calm about his own story that stirs up the law- 
yer; the charming, peaceful old lady who, moved, as one may sup- 
pose, more by her boy’s sufferings than by his services, keeps her 
eyes fixed down upon her work; finally, the other members of the 
family, also steady at their wonted tasks, paring apples, or busied 
about dishes, or else simply sitting, in unoccupied old age, to 
listen. Full, natural daylight pours in through the window, filling 
the room. 

. This is true realistic work, out of which, in good time, comes true 
work of allsorts. We should find that the painter who has painted the 
real with all his strength, and has mastered it, would paint the ideal 
too. We do not know of what conceptions of angelic or superhu- 
man beauty Mr. Johnson is capable, but, whatever he might have, 
he could paint; and that is a great step gained. It seems, how- 
ever, that he would not paint angelic conceptions in very rainbow- 
like or very pearly colors. Mr. Johnson’s is unquestionably a sad- 
colored muse, strange though it always seems to me that it should 
be so. The shadows of the world, shown by his pictures, are gray 
and dun; the cheeks and lips of childhood a harsh red. Probably 
this is matter of love or want of love. Observation of nature will 
teach you only what you observe. Look at the eyes and the faces 
of men for the thoughts and passions within them; look at the 
limbs and bodies of men for their changing forms; look at external 
nature for relative darkness of shade and shadow, and relative 
brightness of broad and of sparkling lights, and all these you may 
see. But it may be that you will not see the strange mixture of a 
thousand colors, indefinable, indescribable, not to be named as red, 
purple, gray, but only to be remembered and recorded. 

Now, in the picture under discussion, the face of the pension 
agent is nobly designed and imagined, both i in type and momentary 
expression; only less interesting are the faces of the old lady on 
the left and the child in front, and they are not less rightly con- 
ceived. Yet none of these faces are made lovely as a colorist, in 
other words as a born painter, would have made them. The born 
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painter may love humanity more or less than he loves external 
nature, may be more or less strongly impressed with truths of form, 
and of light and shade, but one thing of necessity he is, namely, a 
decorator, a beautifier, a lover of lovely things, and in particular, of 
lovely color. A great school of painting can hardly exist unlesg its 
disciples love to paint as well as to draw and to imagine, In the 
hands of a true painter, a picture grows to be a jewel, a bright 
and beautiful thing, whether it have or have not much meaning in 
it. Practice of the true painter is based upon the study of color 
for itself alone. The sheep feed on the lawns at the Central Park, 
each with its shadow beneath it, surrounded by a stretch of sun- 
lighted grass. Scholars make drawings ot them, and so far do well; 
but it is possible to make careful drawings and yet not see all that 
is to be seen. The sheep pass for whitish things on a green ground; 
but that is not at all the state of the case. The sun-lighted grass - 
is not green, the shadows under them are not green; and how many 
colors would really be needed to represent one lamb with his en- 
tourage perhaps a Summer day’s study might show. 

There is, in the crude works of some very young and unaccom- 
plished painters, a palpable striving to get all the wonderful con- 
trasts and all the wonderful harmonies of color in which nature is 
fond of indulging. They are right; for if they can ever be good 
painters, they will be all the better ones for their patient watching 
now. Indeed, without this, they can never be good painters at all. 
If indeed, “the business of a painter is to paint,” then even Mr. 
Johnson is not a good painter in the best sense. If it be true that 
“every painting, in which the aim is primarily that of drawing, and 
every drawing in which the aim is primarily that of painting, must 
alike be in a measure erroneous,” then this charming picture of the 
claim agent falls within the latter class, as being less of a design in 
color than in light and shade, although passing for a fully realized 
picture. 

Landscape is, perhaps, as it is continually said to be, the princi- 
pai American fine art. Be this as it may, no landscape work, 
probably, that we have, is nearer to complete rightness than this 
picture of Mr. Johnson’s. I suppose the truth to be that landscape 
art is so many-sided, so complicated, so enormously difficult, so hard 
to grasp in its wholeness, and yet so weak when not so grasped, so 
hard to judge of, moreover, even for the painter himself, and, finally, 
so poor and undesirable unless triumphantly successful; that as a 
great landscape painter must always be “the Phenix of a century 
of centuries,” so even very good landscape painters must be few 
and seldom coming. It is a question with some true lovers of art 
if landscape subject can ever be made sufficiently interesting by 
itself, and whether some human emotion is not always necessary to 
make the interest and influence of the picture deep and lasting. 
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However that may be, it is certain that, other things being equal, 
the landscape painter deals with what is of inferior general interest ; 
and, moreover, that he is in great danger of falling into a method 
of work that can give absolutely no active enjoyment to any one. 
It is possible to put good thought and faithful work into landscape, 
and yet waste it all. 

It is harder to make a landscape pleasurable to the eye than any 
other kind of pictares. This fact ought to be borne in mind, in 
looking at the landscapes in our exhibitions. In these pictures it 
often seems as if much skill and knowledge had been used in vain, 
where a little more would have achieved success. In Mr. Me 
Entee’s Autumn picture, in the south gallery, the drawing of the 
large trees is very good. They have the rigid curves of natural 
trunks and boughs, they branch from naturally-drawn forks, 
and they do not taper, but grow smaller as they branch. They 
are full of spirit, and full of the strange, fantastic, untraceable 
waywardness of forest boughs; a little overdone in some places 
among the larger limbs, but delightful in the switchy, smaller 
branches. The mystery of the purplish entanglement of little 
boughs, where the grove beyond the brook shuts in the picture, 
is well expressed. In Mr. Colman’s Autumn picture, there is 
evidence of great delight in the purple shadows of trees and 
rocks, in the blue distance, and in the swells and hollows of the 
ground, as, notably, in the round-topped hill with houses upon 
it. Both these pictures are full of a true and noble apprecia- 
tion of nature, and express sympathy with something more than 
her superficial and easily-seen aspects. In both there is a very 
pleasant suggestiveness of color, and in one, more than a hint at 
noble form. The right feeling, the good purpose, the power of 
color shown in both, ought to have given the world two better 
pictures. Sketchy and suggestive they aim at being; but they 
might have been sketches to better purpose, and suggestive of much 
more than they are. In Mr. McEntee’s picture, the foreground is 
almost wholly,meaningless. There is no character in the brook, 
whether in flow of water, curve of shore, or formation of bank. 
There is nothing expressive of dry leaves, except the general color, 
where dry leaves seem meant; and this approximately right color 
is found in irregular splashes only, without even the most imperfect 
and incomplete drawing. In Mr. Colman’s picture, the foliage is 
everywhere characterless, both of the trees and of the foreground 
bushes and herbs; but here the trunks and branches of the trees 
are also very badly drawn, and the shadows, whose color has been 
spoken of above, are not accurately defined, the trunks casting 
shadows which come to a point, as if the foliage were transparent. 

Whoever remembers Mr. Colman’s “Tow-Boats in the High- 
lands,” which was at Mr. Avery’s in th» Winter, recalls a very 
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faithfully rendered cluster of steamboats and canai-boats, crowded 
in an inextricable tangle, full of character, and the true character 
thoroughly enjoyed and in many respects rightly painted. But if 
the vessels in that picture had not been portrayed with more deter- 
mined accuracy than has gone to the trees and their shadows in this 
Autumn picture, no one could have been sure what sort of vessels 
were represented. Strangely enough, the rule of drawing things 
as they are, of “making portraits” of them, is observed in respect 
to objects of general interest, like steamboats, by the very painters 
who will not observe the rule in respect to objects which, like trees 
and shadows, are not of general interest. People in general care 
about trees for their shade, for the music of the wind among their 
branches, for their greenness sometimes, for their general graceful- 
ness rarely, and almost never for their beauty of form and for the 
character of their growth. It ought to be the painter’s delight to 
show people what they will not see without him. As for shadows, 
at which hardly anybody looks, there is nothing more essential to 
the beauty of landscape or of landscape art than they. 

The artists who study the whole of external nature with equal 
care, who slur nothing, who seek to portray everything, who have 
for their chief aim the representation of all they can possibly rep- 
resent, and the truthful suggestion of that which cannot be repre- 
sented—these painters, whatever their shortcomings, individually 
or as a body, are worthy of respect, and their works deserve care- 
ful study. Such an one is Mr. C. H. Moore, as his two pictures, 
one in the corridor and one in the west room, attest. Of these, 
the larger is a picture of Catskill Mountains, seven or eight miles 
away, with an “October Snow Squall” sweeping over the highest 
summits, while all the rest of the mountains, and all the middle 
distance, are in full sunlight. The spectator will see that the mass 
of the mountain rises above and further to the right hand of the 
picture than that part of it which is clearly shown, and that this mass 
is partly hidden by the veil of thin snow mist, while the only fallen 
snow in the picture is high up, and is seen through a rift in the 
clouds. Over the lower ground, yet further to the right, it seems 
to be raining, and there is a small part of a rainbow—all of it that can 
be seen by the spectator, because the sun is not directly behind 
him. The lower hills and spurs of the mountain are covered with 
Autumn woods, and at its foot is a seemingly endless distance of - 
field and wood, stretching away to the right and left, also dressed 
for October. 

All this makes up an unusually extensive subject, and is painted 
with extraordinary minuteness; and what I have described is very 
successful as topographical landscape. The picture lacks unity and 
concentration, and is so badly injured by the colors of its fore- 
ground that nine in ten of picture-lovers must be offended by it at 
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first sight. It should be framed with nearly the whole foreground 
hidden; and if the.frame could have a jutting piece to hide the 
cornfield and pumpkins, it might be well. The extraordinary faith- 
fulness of the painting of clouds and autumnal mountain-slopes 
burning in sunlight, and of distant evergreens, is rewarded by a 
resulting picture of unusual beauty, In the smaller picture, there 
is no such sunniness and glow as in this. In that the light of the 
picture is pale and cold. The distance, moreover, is comparatively 
poor; and the rippled water is heavy, while the still is untranspa- 
rent.’ But the clouds are equal to those of the October picture, 
and the sky is the purest blue that even Mr. Moore has painted. 
In this matter of sky and clouds his work seems to me the best in 
the galleries, as it has been in exhibitions before this. The fore- 
ground, here, contains a vast amount of elaborate detail. The 
shaly beach of sharp stones, so different from a sea-beach, is entire- 
ly right in all except sunshine; and certainly our galleries have 
never seen subtler drawing than this of the boat, with its hollow 
curves. 

The work in these pictures, I suppose to be, as truly as that of 
any painter, experimental, educational. I suppose that no living 
painter, unless it be John Brett, abandons himself wholly to topo- 
graphical landscape as an end. Perhaps the most remarkable mani- 
festation of the spirit of absolute portraiture was the Pre-Raphael- 
itism of from 1850 to 1855 ; but even this scarcely recognized direct 
representation of nature as an end, and hardly admitted landscape 
as a principal subject. It is the will of all true artists to worthily 
express worthy thoughts; and from the nature of the case it must 
be that these are seldom mere descriptions of visible things. The 
“ stern and true discipline of Pre-Raphaelitism” has been the main 
cause of the unquestioned advance of art in England since 1850, 
And, in America, where there is not a single painter, so far as I 
know, who is a “ Pre-Raphaelite” in any sense of the word, there 
are a few painters who obey one good law of the P. R. B., namely, 
to paint nature as you see it, in the minutest subdivisions and in 
the broadest harmonies. 

There are many painters who have gifts as valuable as those 
of Mr. Moore, yet, simply for want of doing what he has done, 
fail in doing as well as they might. Nor merely “as well as 
they might,” but they even fail of doing well at all, in any high 
and broad sense. Such is, for instance, Mr. Griswold, a painter 
whose work I always seek with eagerness since the production of 
his “ December,” in 1864, a picture which I have constant opportu- 
nities of seeing, and always see with new enjoyment. In his picture 
in the west gallery—‘ August at Newport,”—the local colors are 
about as they would be on a very cloudy day, though there are shad- 
ows thrown by trees and rocks, though there is a bit of harsh green 
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that seems intended for sunshine color down in the valley, and the 
tree branches seem meant to be sun-lighted. On the other 
hand, the “ Meadow Scene in early Autumn,” in the corridor, is the 
most truly sunny picture in all the exhibition, not even excepting 
Mr. Moore’s “ October.” Mr. Griswold’s work is always best when 
he does not have Summer green to represent; that troublesome 
color seems to trouble him especially. Here, without it, he has 
glow and warmth and light, and almost wholly excellent shadow 
color. But in both these pictures there is nothing rightly drawn— 
that is, drawn with full detail, or even with exact accuracy, as far 
as the detail is carried. Mr. Griswold just misses of a high place 
among landscape painters. 

Mr. Weir’s picture, “The Eastern Sky at Sunset,” shows all of 
evening sunlight that can be shown without greater mastery over 
color. His other picture I had rather not describe, as it seems to 
me more entirely bad than [ am willing to believe a picture of Mr. 
Weir’s can be. Mr. Kensett’s large landscape, of White Mountain 
scenery, is one of his most agreeable pictures. They are always 
gray, but a clear, pleasant, inoffensive gray ; and they are always 
quiet, unexaggerated and refined in feeling. It is a polite and well- 
bred landscape that Mr. Kensett paints, and the trees, the moun- 
tains and the country seats are of an almost millennial propriety. 

It is rather general truths, as exemplified in pictures, than the 
special merit of individual pictures themselves, that I have been 
trying to consider in the present article. Within limits so restricted, 
those pictures only could be discussed which best illustrate the 
truths in question. I reget to pass so quickly as I have done, Mr. 
Kensett and other painters, and to mention with only a word land- 
scapes as interesting as Mr. Brevoort’s and as Mr. Williams’s “ Old 
Tannery on the Road to Franconia;” figure pictures of as much 
cleverness as Mr. Wood’s three Contrabands; and pictures of 
detail so valuable as the best of Mr. Farrer’s, and so powerful as 
Mr. Lafarge’s. There is also much work by the younger artists 
that one would like to praise as it deserves, and there are miscella- 
neous pieces demanding notice, as, particularly, Mr. Moore’s admir- 
able picture of three apples on a Japanese tray, and Mr. Baldwin’s 
very interesting “Interior of the Baptistery of St. Mark’s.” 

The two portraits by Wm. H. Furness, both unfinished—left so 
at the time of his early death, two months ago—are yet by far the 
best portraits exhibited. His portraits in former exhibitions have 
been the worthiest American portraits, with the nearest approach 
to the greatness of the great masters of expression. These are 
worthy, even in their present condition, to be classed with the few 
American pictures worthy to be kept for posterity. It seemed that 
America needed Furness very much, but he is taken away. 

RussE.i Srurais, JR. 
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—— Porr’s “ Lines by a Person of Quality,” the Laura Matilda stanzas 
in the “ Rejected Addresses,” and Mrs. Leo Hunter's “ Lines upon an Expir- 
ing Frog,” burlesques by masters of burlesque although they be, are eclipsed 
in absurdity by the following stanzas which we take from a volume of 
“Translations of Spanish Poems,” published in London several years ago, 
and which is full of such amazing verses : 

I stand by smiling Bacchus, 
In joy us wont to wrap he ; 
The wise, Dorila, lack us 
The knowledge to be happy. 
What matters it if even 
In fair as diamond splendor 
The sun is fix’d in heaven? 
Me light he’s born to render. 
The moon is, so me tell they, 
With living beings swarmy 
“ There may be thousands ”— well they 
Can never come to harm me. 

It is only by reading this over two or three times that its monstrous de- 
formity and ridiculous feebleness can be fully appreciated. It is worthy of 
preservation as a specimen of what some people will write, and print, and 
publish and expect other people to buy, to praise, and even to read, as poetry. 

—— THE world at large, and the inhabitants of gas-lit cities and villages 
in particular, have been congratulated recently upon the discovery of a kind 
of light which is to “free us from the extortions of the gas monopolists.” 
The attainment of this end is indeed most desirable for the sake of economy, 
not only in cash, but in patience. The gas companies treat us as they please 
and charge us what they please, and we are obliged to submit, unless we have 
the pluck to set them at naught at the risk of some inconvenience. The 
quality and cost of this new light are therefore matters of no little interest. 
The assurances on this score are very cheering; indeed, the mere promise of 
the new illuminator is enough to light up a world gloomy with gas and gas 
bills. Of course, it is magnetic: every great invention, whether in medicine 
or in physics, is magnetic. If the Board of Health discover a method of ex- 
terminating sniall-pox, it will probably be by the effects of electricity; and 
we may be pretty sure that Broadway will not be relieved until it is done 
either by a magnetic railway or a magnetic legislature. We are told that 
experiments have shown that a large manufactory can be lighted at “some- 
thing like the expense of one cent per hour.” We should all be satisfied with 
good twenty-one-candle gas, at a fair price; and a light nearly equal to that 
of day is more than sober folk have hoped for; but this light, we are told, is, 
for photographie purposes at least, “far superior to sunlight.” So diffusive 
is it, that, to light a large city, all that is required is “a tower tall enough to 
project the light to every portion of it, and strong enough to stand the con- 
cussion of the powerful wheel-machinery employed.” As a model for this 
building, we suggest that of the Tower of Babel, which, no doubt, could be 
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easily discovered by magnetism—say by the magnetic telegraph. One qual- 
ity of this light, wonderful as it is, awakens in us some apprehensions as to 
the consequences of its coming into general use. We are told that “the 
intensity of the light itself” is so great that, “when brought to bear in full 
force upon a piece of metal at a distance of fifty yards, it fused it com- 
pletely.” This is somewhat startling. If metal is fused at fifty yards by 
this light, at ordinary household distances what will become of men’s heads, 
some of which at least, it would seem, in spite of all the modern improve- 
ments, are still of simple wood? They would inevitably be consumed on the 
instant, and the community would disappear, going off in successive flashes 
of electric flame, and so pass beyond the reach of the restorative powers of 
modern science. The nebulous person inclines to the opinion that this light 
is, after all, of a somewhat gaseous nature, if not mere gas, the quantity and 
quality of which, of a certain kind at least, seems not to have been sensibly 
affected by the recent discoveries in magnetism. 

—— Some months ago “The Round Table” shocked the world and us as 
part of the world by an assertion that drunkenness was common among 
ladies of respectable position in New York. We are happy to say that “The 
Round Table” of the present day is conducted after a more discreet fashion, 
and having taken a place among really able and high-toned weekly papers, 
would be guilty of no such folly as the one in question, not to mention others 
which marked the early part of its career. But it was not to speak of our 
own writers or our own women in this respect that we began this article. It 
is with the British fair, as they are seen through French spectacles that we 
are now concerned. Whatever may have been said about New York women 
in regard to their addiction to strong drink is entirely eclipsed by the follow- 
ing statement as to those of London. The writer is Monsieur J. Larcher, a 
French literary man of some repute, who published not long since a volume, 
entitled “ Les Anglais, Londres, et Angleterre,” in which he gave the impres- 
sions produced upon him by » visit to England. His book is honored with 
an introduction, after the French fashion, by his friend Emile de Girardin. M. 
Larcher having spoken of Englishwomen as accomplices of drunkenness on 
the part of their husbands, lovers and brothers, goes on to make this amazing 
statement which we translate literally. “I have spoken of the indulgence 
of Englishwomen for drunkenness. I must now say a word of their own 
weakness for brandy. In good society the women who have this unhappy 
passion conceal it carefully: they are accustomed to drink only in their bed- 
chambers. When there is dinner company, the women retire after having 
drunk a small glass of wine, and while the men are swallowing bottles of 
port, madeira, claret and champagne, it often happens that the ladies empty 
bottles of brandy. . . . General Pilet says that the women in high society 
[les femmes du grand monde] often put themselves in a certain condition 
which we call entre dewx vins [half seas over]. About the age of forty years, he 
says, every well-bred Englishwoman [towle femme Anglaise comme il faut] 
gets drunk before she goes to bed.” Pretty well that for General Pilet and 
for M. Larcher, who will probably have a comfortable time of it, should they 
ever revisit England. And yet it is worthy of our consideration that M. 
Larcher’s book, although it has been noticed in England, and this very pas- 
sage has been remarked upon, has provoked no outburst of wrath. The 
reason is that its author is a Frenchman. Hawthorne’s good-natured and 
aumorous, but, it must be confessed, not very complimentary appreciation of 
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Englishwomen made a hundred fold more stir; and, indeed, the commotion 
occasioned by it is not yet quite over. The reason was that he was of Eng- 
lish blood: and for the same reason we have been vexed by the ill-natured 
misrepresentations of British travellers; and Southerners and Northerners 
are mutually irritated by each other’s comments upon the trifling peculiarities 
by which they are distinguished. We expect those who are foreign to our 
blood and our tongue, as well as to our soil, to misunderstand us, and we do 
not mind it much if they do misapprehend and misrepresent us; but to be 
slandered of our kindred is another matter. And therefore it was that the 
first attack upon the temperate living of New York ladies, which was mild 
compared with M. Larcher’s onslaught upon the fair Angdaises—-think of it, 
every well-bred Englishwoman of forty gets drunk before she goes to bed |— 
provoked so great indignation. 

—— THE behavior of the Legislature of New York under decided but not 
specific charges of corruption brings to mind Andersen’s story of the tailor 
who went to a certain emperor with some very wonderful and magical gar- 
ments. These clothes, he said, were magnificent to the wise and good, but 
invisible to the wicked and corrupt. Of course, the clothes were mere ordi- 
nary clothes; but the monarch having bought them for himself and his 
courtiers, they all went about complimenting each other on the splendor of 
their costume. For no one was willing to confess, by the admission that the 
splendor was invisible to him, that he was wicked, although all the while he 
believed in the wickedness of his companions, and had the testimony of the 
magic clothes as to his own. So the New York Legislature, every man of 
whom knows, as well as he knows his own sins, that more than half the men 
around him have been bought like sheep all through the session, is afraid to 
admit to itself that all its members are not clothed in the bright garments of 
righteousness. For if any one of them says that he believes his fellow-mem- 
ber took a bribe for his vote on such or such bill, the question at once comes 
up, Pray, sir, how do you know that bribes were given or offered for votes upon 
that bill? Are you a man whom lobby members can approach with bribes? 
And so they and their special organs thrust aside with most edifying loftiness 
and scorn all accusations of corrupt practices as unworthy of their attention. 
This is amusing ; but it is worth while to say that the Union League Club of 
New York in sending to the Senate of the State a series of resolutions im- 
pugning the honesty of the Legislature in mass, but without making any 
specific charges, and expecting such a communication to be treated with re- 
spect, was betrayed into a most unreasonable and presumptuous proceeding, 
There was, probably, not an assertion in the Club’s resolutions that was not 
true, certainly not an opinion that was not approved by a large majority of 
the peopie of the State. But did the members of that Club really expect the 
Senate of the State of New York to receive and treat with respect a communi- 
cation accusing itself in general terms of corruption? Suppose a club of a 
dozen gentlemen in Buffalo had chosen to pass resolutions declarative of the 
opinion that the Unioh League Club of New York was a corrupt body, es- 
tablished to favor through political means the private interests of its mem- 
bers, and had sent in this preposterous and impudent charge to the Club; 
would the Club have entertained it fora moment? Would it not have been re- 
turned to the Buffalo gentlemen by the Secretary, perhaps in a blank envelope, 
even if it received that attention? And did the Club expect the Senate of New 
York, the highest legislative body of the State to have less sense of what was 
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due to its dignity than a voluntary association of private persons would have? 
But all the world knows that the Legislature is corrupt? Certainly, all the 
world does at least believe that disgraceful charge; but are we to expect that 
the Legislature will allow itself to be treated as if it had forfeited all claims 
to respect until the accusations of corruption have been proved? If the 
Union League Club, or any one member of it, had brought direct charges 
against any one member of the Senate, we may be sure that a committee of 
investigation would immediately have been appointed. What is the Union 
League Club of New York, that it should arraign the Senate of the State of 
New York upon its own floor for corruption? It is a voluntary association, 
some members of which are highly respectable and intelligent gentlemen. 
But the Legislature of the State of New York is not therefore in any sense 
responsible to it, or entitled to less respect from it, or obliged to pay any more 
attention to it than would be the case with any other voluntary association. 
The club of gentlemen in Buffalo might with equal propriety have sent in to 
the Senate resolutions bringing general charges of corruption’ against the 
Legislature, and with equal reason have expected them to be respectfully 
received and considered. If a single citizen had brought a specific charge, 
there would have been some justification for a cry of shame if the matter 
were not investigated. But corrupt as we all know the Legislature to be, is 
it not somewhat absurd to suppose that even a body of unconvicted official 
rogues will allow themselves to be treated, officially and as a body, without 
the semblance of respect ? 

Mr. Brantz Mayer, President of the Maryland Historical Society, 
has of scanty materials made a brief memoir of the late historical biographer, 
Mr. Jared Sparks, which has quite all the interest which it would seem possi- 
ble to give to the record of the uneventful life of a cultivated, hardworking 
and methodical, but in no way remarkable, man. Mr. Sparks’s biographer 
begins by saying that he was what we call in America a self-made 
man ; but he quickly adds the noteworthy caveat: “ By a self-made man I 
do not mean to class Mr. Sparks with that large and influential body of citi- 
zens whose portraits adorn the illustrated newspapers, and whose memoirs 
disclose the opinion that the making of a great deal of money is the making 
of a very exemplary man.” Mr. Mayer has here touched lightly upon a great 
and growing nuisance. If we are to believe the newspapers, the number of 
our very remarkable men has increased so much during the past fifteen or 
twenty years that not to be reckoned remarkable is to be distinguished from 
the crowd ; while self-made men are multiplying so rapidly that there is rea- 
son for apprehending that ere long the maker that men used to have will be 
left entirely without occupation. A self-made man in the phraseology of the 
day means simply a man who began life poor and uneducated, and who by 
years of unswerving devotion to money-getting has made himself rich. Such 
a man generally has perseverance, and often has sagacity; although the cases 
are not infrequent in which he has neither—only good fortune and undeviat- 
ing selfishness. Now money is a good thing to have. We all of us desire it 
for ourselves and for our children; and other things being equal, we are all 
of us the better for a moderate supply of it beyond what is necessary to pro- 
vide for our mere physical comfort. There is no weaker affectation than that 
of a contempt for money. Money is not the root of all evil; on the contrary 
it is the source of a great deal of good, and rightly used is one of the most 
beneficent agents at human command. In fact, from its representative power 
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it is the one agent that commands end controls nearly all the others. But 
the Jove of money is so nearly the root of all evil that Paul’s constantly and 
absurdly misquoted assertion is sustained by tue history of any society from 
day to day. Indeed moaey, being, as it is, a mere representative of value, 
that is, of the means of obtaining comfort, luxury and power, to say that the 
love of money is the root of all evil is merely to say in other words that 
selfishness is the root of all evil; an assertion so obviously true that by 
any person of ordinary sense and observation it will not be questioned for 
a moment. Yet the fact is, that we are doing something now-a-days 
which seems very like the deification, or at least the apotheosis, of selfish- 
ness. If a man who has grown up in poverty and without education 
makes a large fortune, he does well, or at least not ill, if his money has not 
come through dirty and dishonorable ways, But for this he deserves no credit 
any more than the squirrel does for laying up a hoard of nuts. The motives 
of the man and the brute are the same—selfishness, and providence, which is 
only a far-seeing selfishness. It is only by his use of his money, and of the 
advantages and the power it gives him, that the man shows himself superior 
to the brute, and becomes worthy of the admiration of his fellows, or even of 
his own self-respect. But the man who is admired is he who has gathered 
the hoard, and who began with nothing. He it is who is held up as an ex- 
ample. The possession of wealth is much, and entitles to respect; but its 
acquisition is admirable, and to be emulated. Observe, and you will see that 
the man who inherits a fortune and uses it- wisely and beneficently, is not 
nearly so much regarded in these days and in this country as the self-made 
man who in the current cant is the architect of his own fortunes, Here is the 
difference. The bowing down to mammon is no new custom. Three thou- 
sand years ago the worship of the golden calf was a mere revival of religion. 
But we deify the genius of accumulation. When New York sings its psalm 
and says, “ Behold the perfect man,” it means, See him who is perfect master 
of the great art of buying cheap and selling dear. The man who began life 
with nothing, not even an education, and who has gained a million or two of 
dollars, is sure, if he keeps his money, of admiration while he lives and an 
obituary when he dies, though his mind were as narrow as the grave in which 
he is to lie, and his soul as sordid as the dust to which he will return, He 
has his reward. He may not be loved; but he will be admired and held up 
as an example, and his trumpted success will tempt thousands of young men 
away from farms, and the simple and healthful, though toilsome, life that men 
lead who till the ground, and hale them to the city to be self-made men and 
the architects of ‘heir own fortunes, and have their portraits published in the 
illustrated papers. Nine hundred and ninety-nine of the thousand will fail 
miserably, or worry through a life of vicissitude, and go to their graves having 
passed their days in the practice, with varying success, of the art of buying 
cheap and selling dear. Every afternoon there may be seen near the 
Board of Brokers in New York between fifty and a hundred coupés, 
broughams and carriages waiting to carry proficients in this art away from 
the scene of their success or their failure. Among the clamorous crowd in 
which they pass the few hours which is their day, there are many intelligent 
and estimable men; but is there a sensible man who does not know, do they 
themselves not know in their own hearts, that the business of an industrious 
farmer or carpenter or blacksmith is more truly respectable, and of more 
benefit to the world, than the craft they practice? They, it is true, are the 
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butts of cheap moralists; but if accumulation is virtuous, and wealth is dis- 
tinction, why not practice the one and attain the other by buying gold or 
stocks cheap, and selling them dear, as well as any other commodities? The 
world that bows down to wealth and has “get rich” for its first and its sec- 
ond commandment, must not be over-ice in its judgment of the ways and 
means of getting money. And itis not. What it worships is success, and 
chiefly success in the art of getting on. Naturally, therefore, those who are 
practising this art crave recognition of their attainments, and one of the 
results of this craving is the appearance in the illustrated papers of the nu- 
merous laudatory notices, so-called biographies, and portraits of self-made 
men, which provoked the remark of the President of the Maryland Historical 
Society. For, as the portraits of distinguished men are published, the con- 
clusion of many persons is that, if they can get their portraits published, 
they will thereafter take their place among distinguished men. Upon this 
craving for notoriety, the publishers of illustrated papers play; and it is true 
that, of the portraits in question, the expense of no small proportionate num- 
ber is borne by the subjects themselves, who willingly pay artists and en- 
gravers’ bills for the pleasure of having their vanity tickled by seeing their 
faces on the same sheets which bear, or have borne, those of eminent soldiers, 
statesmen and authors, and reading, as part of the public, a flattering notice 
of their own career. This mode of achieving notoriety has even come to be 
used as an advertisement, and inventors of mouse-traps, patent medicines, 
and like contrivances for making money, are beginning to avail themselves 
of the “self-made-man dodge” of bringing themselves and their wares before 
the public. This is rather to be rejoiced at than deplored. The nuisance has 
gone on so far that it must and will in this way work its own cure. The 
sooner it is made utterly ridiculous the better. 





THERE has been for some years past a great outcry from the mammas 
with marriageable daughters in high society in England, that young men of 
good position and good incomes are sadly insensible to the charms of the 
young women of their own circle—in other words, that they don’t marry, 
Various reasons have been assigned for this indifference and this consequent 
reluctance. Chief among these is the great cost of keeping up an establish- 
ment at the present day, even one which is regarded as modest and un- 
pretending. The very general increase of luxury in Great Britain, France 
and the United States, the consequent expensiveness of entertainment, the 
demand of young ladies and of their parents that whoever marries one of the 
former shall maintain her in the style to which she has been accustomed, and 
chief among all these, the extravagance in female dress, which causes every 
woman who goes into society, or in any way exhibits herself in public, to 
look upon herself as wronged and slighted, and really as a contemptible 
nobody if her toilette is not on all occasions notably elegant and costly—these 
are regarded, and reasonably regarded, as reasons why men are less ready to 
take wives than they were in the last generation. The consequence is that 
they form connections which have, in their eyes, the advantages of being less 
expensive and of being dissoluble if they become oppressive. The women 
who become their companions are, in England and France, at least, in very 
many cases, not coarse, vulgar wantons, but sensible, well-behaved, and, 
except upon one point, irreproachable—women who, except in recognized 
social position, and for the one lapse in question, are their fitting companions, 
to whom they often become strongly attached, and who form among them- 
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selves and with their “ protectors” a very charming society. The mammas 
with the marriageable daughters complain that the very elevated nature of 
these connections aggravates the evil. If the women were of an inferior class, 
if they were the coarse, ignorant, sensual, selfish creatures that, according to 
a proper view of the case, they ought to be, the affair would generally be of 
brief continuance. But if Lord George and the Honorable Algernon can 
have the society of a “ young person” who is as well behaved, as intelligent, 
as tastefully dressed, as charming jin her ways as Lady Charlotte or the 
Honorable Barbara, and who is a great deal prettier, and yet costs much less, 
and who has the added charm of being without a legal claim to the society 
and the support of her George or her Algernon, what is to be expected? 
Charlotte and Barbara have small chances of success in such a contest. This 
case is sad enough; but recent revelations of occurrences in London society, 
made partly through the press and partly through the ordinary chat of 
society (they can hardly be called scandal, although they are scandalous), 
are, we venture to say, of a nature much more deplorable. The unlegalized 
attachments which are cherished in St. John’s Wood, London, and in humbler 
neighborhoods, are said to be much less numerous than those of another 
kind, and which may be thus described: Young Viscount de Vere, with 
an allowance of some thousands a year, finds his friend Tom Courtenay, who 
is as well-born and as well-bred as himself, living upon the salary of a public 
office, with a very pretty and very charming wife. The salary is enough, and 
barely enough, for them to live upon in comfort if they do not go into so- 
ciety—meaning, of course, the society in which they were born and bred. 
But Mrs. Courtenay must have society or she frets. Her charms and her 
social talents were not given to her to be hidden in the domestic circle. Con- 
sequently, Mr. and Mrs. Tom are in constant trouble, and have much more 
than they can do to make both ends meet. As it is, Mrs. Tom is constantly 
humiliated that her dresses are so vastly inferior in style, and above all in 
costliness, to those of her acquaintances. She feels their supercilious glances 
at her cheap toilettes. She has no opera box, no equipage. She wonders 
how it was that a woman of her style and capacity for social success allowed 
herself to be deluded into marrying Tom Courtenay, a good-looking, well- 
bred fellow, but without either money or prospects or enterprise. If it were 
not for a little rosy-cheeked Courtenay in the nursery, she feels sometimes as 
if she could hate him, and she has worried him into indifference by her fret- 
fulness at the hard Jot which compels her to live on five hundred pounds a 
year. De Vere sees the state of the case, and is really touched. He 
thinks it very deplorable that so charming a woman should be so troubled 
for the lack of what would merely give her her proper place in society. He 
endeavors to console her, and his endeavors, while they soothe her ruffled 
spirit, do not lessen the estrangement between her and Mr. Courtenay. De 
Vere, having established himself upon an intimate footing at the house, ven- 
tures, at first with real diffidence, to place at Mrs. C.’s disposal a few of the 
advantages which she ought to have, but is without, and which he possesses, 
Tom knows this; but when he sees the “ advantages,” he don’t object, and he 
shares with his wife the use of his noble friend’s opera-box and horses. The 
intimacy ripens, and the “ advantages” increase in number and in value, and 
take, it is observed, almost exclusively the form of splendid additions to Mrs, 
Tom's toilette. Her new India shawl rivals that of any lady of her set, and 
her beautiful neck is clasped by a diamond bracelet, by which Tom’s arm is 
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satisfactorily replaced. She is congratulated upon her splendid acquisitions 
by acquaintances who don’t even hint that they know who paid for them, 
although they have not the slightest doubt upon the subject. For Tom asks 
no questions; and if he is satisfied, or seems to be, who has anything © 
to say? On the contrary, they take their share of De Vere’s advan- 
tages. For Mrs. Courtenay now begins to entertain. Her little house 
is exquisitely and not too richly refurnished, and there she gives delighitful 
breakfasts, dinners and supper parties, to which her acquaintances, ladies and 
all, are glad to be invited. They invite her, of course, in turn; and not only 
by way of returning civility; but because it has come to be understood that 
if you have the Courtenays (for Tom is always punctiliously asked) you 
may be sure of De Vere; but no Mrs. Courtenay, no Viscount de Vere. 
And the Viscount ere long must come into the title and estates; for the old 
earl is getting shaky; and an earl with eighty thousand pounds a year is a 
man to get upon your visiting list without any foolish squeamishness as to 
the means. And so it comes to be generally understood that there is an un- 
derstanding between De Vere and the Courtenays. The lady is resigned 
to the nobleman in all companies whenever he chooses to assert his undefined 
right. No one else would think of handing her in to dinner or of waltzing 
with her. She is plump, rosy and radiant; and Tom is the jolliest, best- 
natured fellow in the world. When complimented upon the excellence of his 
ménage and the elegance of iis house, he gives Mrs. Tom all the credit, “she 
is such an excellent manager.” And so she is, For De Vere this is, tem- 
porarily at least, the most charming arrangement possible. He enjoys the 
society and the beauty of a most charming woman of his own circle; he is 
compelled to use no concealment ; and he lives the life of a single man of rank 
and wealth in elegant and refined society. From its nature, the affair is likely 
to be of long continuance; but this sort of thing can’t go on forever; and 
when it comes to an end, is it reasonable to suppose that De Vere will be 
anxious to take a wife? The mammas say, and they say wisely, no: he knows 
better. And this they say is, quite as much as the arrangement with An- 
onyma, the reason why Lady Charlotte and the Honorable Barbara are yet, 
and are likely to continue, without husbands. For we hear, and our infor- 
mation comes from British sources, that understandings of the De Vere and 
Courtenay sort are common enough to aifect the market supply of eligible 
husbands. Husbands might be had, indeed, and capital fellows, if Lady 
Charlotte and the Honorable Barbara could think of marrying men with a 
few hundreds a year; but such men will do very well to talk with, walk 
with, dance with, flirt with, and even have a sad, delicious heartache for—but 
as to marrying, that’s quite another matter. Upon that point Anonyma her- 
self could not in her arrangement be more sensible and business like. For 
you see, Anonyma and Lady Charlotte and the Honorable Barbara have like 
objects in view. They wish to secure as much as they can of the “advan- 
tages” which Lord Alfred or some other man has to offer; and as Anonyma 
gives more and asks less, she controls the market. And what is at the bot- 
tom of all this? Nothing but the two mean passions that are the curse of 
society in the present day—extravagance in dress and a craving for that petty 
and hollow triumph called social success. Wespeak of England only. Hap- 
pily such a condition of society is impossible in this country, where we have 
no idle heirs to great titles and estates, and where we are year by year ad- 
vancing in republican simplicity. 
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